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Jensational in Price oa 


yA. last . . . Micro-Synchro- 


\ ‘ nous ad . a radio by the creator of the 
\ : \ Orchugh#nic Victrola . . by the producer of 
SY ci the rake elous Orthophonic records ... that 
\ \ ‘ cryst{llizes i in One magnificent instrument — 


Victor's incomparable craftsmanship and 
i genius. 
j 


Ee, 
J. fan all-electric micro-synchronous radio 
hac Victor has withheld for years—until 
J) every detail was tried, tested and approved by 
j the greatest radio engineers .. . a radio that 

brings new glory to the world’s most famous 


trademark, ‘“‘His Master’s Voice!” 


Victor Full Vision, Su-Y 
per- Automatic Station ¥ 


¥ 


Selector: ‘ 

All station plhinlly and 
permanen 4 sible. 
Just slide ¢ ob to \ 
right or leftyou Have | 
the station Oe Want! 


\ \ 


a 


Never before has radio offered such startling 
/ fidelity of tone—the result of an astounding 

new Victor improvement in electro-dynamic 

reproduction. Never before has radio been so 
: easy to tune—the result of a remarkable full- 
j vision station selector . . . super-automatic! 
The station you want is always in plain view 


j Available separately . . . or in combination 
j with the new and improved Victor Electrola 
j — giving you from the air and Orthophonic 

Victor-Radio-Electrola RE-45 j Victor Records all the music of the world— 
List Price $275 “Less Radiotrens / at the mere turn of a tiny knob... complete 
jy home entertainment by Victor... at list 
j prices incredibly low... only $155* for the 
j Victor Radio Console ... only $275* for the 
Victor - Radio - Electrola 

-R di Combination. Victor 
ictor- a 10 Talking Machine Divi- 
sion of Radio-Victor 


with Electrola. Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
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JOHN HENRY MEARS tells fm Heng. | 





~ Joun Henry Mears, who holds the round-the-world record of 23 days, 15 hours, 
18 minutes, shows Jim Henry, Mennen salesman, the route of his new globe- 
circling dash, Mr, Mears will travel by air, land and sea... 


7 


m racing around the world and 


MENNEN rides with me 


A'S ROUND-THE-WORLD is some 
test for a shaving cream. On a 
ship today—on land tomorrow—high 
in a speed plane over desert waste, 
sea or mountains. Different water, 
different weather, every time I shave! 
That’s why I’m taking Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream with me. I’ve experi- 
mented, and I know that Mennen 
gives me the same smooth shave 
everywhere—with any water in any 
weather...” 

Mennen Shaving Cream meets 
every shaving test to which men put 
it. Its scientific principle is Dermu- 
tation—an exclusive Mennen process 
which softens the beard, lubricates 
the blade, and tones the skin. 


MSANSN 


Now! Two Tyres or MENNEN— 
with or without Menthol 


Mennen Shaving Cream in the good 
old green-striped carton is the familiar 
favorite of millions of men. Now there 
is another Mennen cream—Mennen 
Menthol-iced with the triple-cool 
tingling lather. It is distinctly the 
young man’s shave. Menthol-iced 
comes in a gay orange-striped carton. 
Your druggist has both Mennen 
creams. Take your choice. 


AFTER YOUR SHAVE 
Mennen Skin Balm—prolongs the re- 
freshing comfort of your Mennen 
shave. Mennen Talcum for Men, the 
man’s powder that does not show. 
Great after a bath, too. 





FOR THE MODERN SHAVE 







in a tube. 


3 Mennen Talcum for Men 
z —the natural-tint man’s 
s - powder that does not 






show. 


FOR THE SHAVE 


—2 kinds of 
Mennen Shaving Cream 
Menthot-tced in the 
orange-st riped carton. 
Without Mentholin the 
green-striped carton. 


Mennen Skin Balm—the 
cooling cream-like lotion 
Non-greasy. 













AFTER THE SHAVE 


On th o ai rl Ben Bernie and his Mennen Men. Every Thursday at 8:30, eastern daylight time, on theN. B.C; stations— 


WJZ, KDKA, WLW, WBZA, WBZ, WBAL, WHAM, WJR, KYW, KWK, WREN 
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Perpetual Subscriptions 
Sirs: 











want Life Subscriptions?” I do, one 
for me 49 years old, one for my sister Mrs. Ben 
R. Meyer who is 50 years old, and one for my 
son-in-law who is 26 years old, all subscribers. 
My son-in-law’s name is Herman F. Hahn. 
Mrs. Mitton E. Getz 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Sirs: 

Will you furnish me with list of names of 
your Life or Perpetual Subscribers? They 
would make excellent prospects for insurance. 

JAMES JELKE 

Insurance-of-all-kinds 

Passaic, N. J. 

Certainly not.—Eb. 

Sirs: 

For some months I have been working on a 
plan for the handling of Life Subscriptions to 
magazines. I have developed a plan that is abso- 
lutely scientific in its operation, that is equitable 
and salable to the individual and that is greatly 
beneficial to the magazine in regard to stabiliz- 
ing its circulation. 

I have been to New York and St. Louis and 
talked with the leaders of the largest financial 
institutions in the country and know this plan 
and the institution that will stand behind it, if 
you wish, will carry out your idea of Life Sub- 
scriptions in a way that is far superior to any- 
thing yet devised for that purpose. 

E, GRANT WILLYOUNG 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Sirs: 

May I make a suggestion as to a plan for 
life subscriptions? Why not sell your sub- 
scribers “Subscription Bonds?” The amount of 
seventy dollars, named in the sample bond en- 
closed, is fixed on the supposition that the money 
invested with you can be made to pay 5% with 
safety, and that you can afford to make a sub- 
scription price of $3.50 to these subscribers. 
The rate of interest on the bonds, and the 
subscription price to them, would have to be 
determined and the amount of the bond fixed in 
accordance with the facts. 

Not only would these Subscription Bonds be 
bought by individuals, but they would make 
appropriate birthday presents, graduation pres- 
ents, and wedding presents. If T1me continues 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Utf.) 

Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 2500 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, lll., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. . 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird 5S. 
Goldsborough, Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. 
Weekly Contributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Niven 
Busch Jr., Mary Fraser, Wilder Hobson, D, W. 
Hulburd Jr., Alan Jackson, Dorle Jarmel, E. D. 
Kennedy, Peter Mathews, R. W. McFadden, Clif- 
ford McGuinness, Robert C. McManus, Eliza- 
beth Moore, Francis deN, Schroeder, S. J. Woolf. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42d Street, New York 
City. 

Advertising rates: For advertising rates and 
reservations address Robert L. Johnson, Adver- 
tising Manager, 205 East 42d Street, New York 
City. 

Subscription rates: One year, in the U. S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6 

Index: TiME is indexed twice yearly. Copies 
of the index are sent free to subscribers upon 
request. 

Binders: Pinders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners. 

Bound volumes: A limited number of copies 
of each volume with index are bound and are 
available to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound 
copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI and XII are 
now available. 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to Roy E. 
Larsen, Circulation Manager, 2500 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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What Bearings WOULD be % 
selected for the fastest press in the world? 


IXTY thousand thirty-two page news- 
papers an hour—literally a third of a mile 
of news every minute—that’s the astounding 
performance of the new high speed Wood 
Press, one of which has been installed in the 
plant of the New York Times, New York City. 
And Henry A. Wise Wood, inventor of 
this new miracle of newspaperdom, know- 
ing how expensive cheap bearings can be, 
ECONOMIZED by selecting “the highest 
priced bearings in the world”—723 of 
them weighing three-quarters of a 
ton for every press! 





n the wo 
with three-quarters of a ton of SSS Bearings. 





TIME 










rld—equipped 


Men whose genius builds great machines 
such as the Wood Press, invariably come 
to Gifs for anti-friction bearings. They 
KNOW SifsiP— KNOW that SX{SIP owns its 
own mines from which come special steels— 
KNOW that S30SF in its world wide organiza- 
tion of specialists is the largest producer of 
anti-friction bearings for industrial use in the 
world. And finally, they KNOW that it costs 
more to replace a cheap bearing than to 


ist'@=a\ buy the best that Si\0S ever produced. 


If you have a bearing problem, put 
it up to SIS. 





SKE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
40 E. 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


2280 
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“THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD” 
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to improve, they will be handed down from 
father to son, their value to the possessor in- 
creasing with time. In 1979 I can imagine a 
man of 70 saying to his grandson, “Here is a 
Subscription Bond for your graduation present. 


My father gave it to me when I graduated in 
THE KING 1929. The only condition is that you let me 
read Time as long as I live. I hope you will 
keep this to hand on to your grandson in 2029.” 
ARTHUR G. SKEELES 


ay’ Columbus, Ohio 


Sirs: 
| A Life Actuary could readily compute a fair 
| price based on Mortality and Experience Tables, 
as the average life time—expectancy—should 
serve as a sound basis for a Life Subscription 


e 
gas row Rate. The Tables are averages which produce 


a reasonable margin of profit to a Life Insurance 


Company; used by Time, they should result 
similarly. 
On the other hand, if one’s age determines the 
rate, you would be at the mercy of the sub- 
: scriber, as his honesty might make you, his 
dishonesty break you. 





L. G. WELCHER 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 








Little wonder there has been Good Messrs. Willyoung, Skeeles & 
are . Welcher are too late. Time’s plans are 

rejoicing far and wide at the ie lt Ne alades cilities 

announcement the King is ae 

now 85c. Sirs: 


And make my subscription “perpetual’’ too. 


° . I visualize with great satisfaction my great- 
In its native England the great-grandson 150 years from now reading TIME 


King has always been the top every week from cover to cover just as his 
great-great-grandfather does now. More power 





heavy favorite with amateur to you! 
and “pro” alike. In America |. ge : i Puiitip Homans 
| oungstown, Ohio 
golfers have gladly paid $1 Trm_ offers (see coupon below) a Per- 
or more for the ball. Even petual Subscription at $60 to allcomers, 


manufacturers have conceded regardless of age, sex, health, honesty, 
nationality, creed, politics, color of hair. 


the palm to the Silver King | Perpetual Subscriptions start at the ex- 
as “the most carefully made piration of present subscriptions and upon 


ball in the world.” receipt of $60.—Eb. 


South Carolina’s Blease 


Sirs: 

We, the undersigned registered voters, are in- 
terested in knowing in detail about the legislative 
record of Coleman L. Blease, Senator from South 
Carolina. How he voted on various bills; how 
he is regarded by unbiased observers, so far as 
legislative ability goes; what, if any, construc- 
tive legislation he has proposed. 


R. O. WHITAKER 
T. P. Younc 

E. H. BLake 

A. H. Woop.e 
W. L. DANIEL 


Greenwood, S. C. 


The record of Coleman (“Cole” or 
“Colie”) Livingston Blease, Senator from 
South Carolina, is as follows: 


Born: On a farm near Newberry, S. C., Oct. 
6, 1868. 

Start in life: A candidate for the State House 
of Representatives before he was 21. 

Career: Graduated from Georgetown (D. C.) 
University Law School in 1889, he quickly be- 
came South Carolina’s perennial political candi- 
date. When out of office, he practiced law. 
Between 1888 and 1924 he ran for office 19 
times, was defeated eleven times. He served six 
years in the State House of Representatives, four 
years in the State Senate, was mayor of Helena 
and of Newberry, twice Governor. Chief dis- 
tinction as Governor: releasing 1,700 convicts. 


Chief personal pride: “. . . elected and served 
in more offices than any citizen of the 
State. . . .” <A prime joiner, he is an Odd 


Fellow, Red Man, Moose, Knight of Pythias, 
Woodman of the World. 

In Congress: First elected to the U. S. Senate 
in 1924, he voted for Tax Reduction (1926, 
1928), Flood Control (1928), the Jones (Five 
& Ten) Law (1929), the 15-cruiser-construction 
bill (1929). 

He voted against Farm Relief (1927, 1929), 
Boulder Dam (1928), Radio Control (1928), 
Reapportionment (1929). 

He votes Dry, drinks Wet, admits it (“Why 
be a hypocrite?”). His chief complaint against 
Prohibition is that the rich still get their liquor, 
the poor do not. 

Legislative hobbies: A “Jim-Crow” law for 








At 85c it’s better psychology 
than ever te play the best 


ball that money can buy. 


i ., . SILVER KE f 
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erpetual Subscription 


In announcing a Perpetual TIME Subscription, the publishers believe 
their action is without precedent in Publishing history. Life Sub- 
scriptions there have been. But the thought of TIME’s being limited 
to a single lifetime is incongruous. TIME is timeless and so, too, is 
TIME’s Perpetual Subscription. 

Sixty dollars, payable at the expiration of your present subscription, 
will bring TIME to you during your lifetime—to your heir and his 


heir—to the end of TIME. 

Perpetual Subscriptions are transferable, inheritable, non-cancelable. 

Enter your Perpetual Subscription now—when your present subscrip- 
USE THE tion expires you will receive a bill for $60. Once paid, TIME forever 


COUPON se after will bring to you and your de- 
scendantsall the news of all the world 


—every week—to the end of TIME. 
| (Perpetual Subscriptions require no addi- 
| tional payment for Canadian or Foreign ‘ 








The Weekly Newsmagazine 





The Silvertown Co., London | Roy E. Larsen, Circulation Manager, TIME 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 
J Oo h n Wan amaker You may enter my name as a Perpetual TIME Subscriber. At the expira- 
NEW YORK |||‘ tion of my present subscription, send me a bill for $60, which amount I will then 


promptly remit. 


Sole United States Distributors 


Name (Please Print) 


|| Addres 


Signature 
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Brookmire 


Buvesitment Counsel 


«+» enables you to combine most effectively the 
factors of safety and better-than-average return. 


AT 6%, $20,000 grows to $40,000 in 12 years. 
It 1s, therefore, apparent how much can be accomplished 
with a guided znvestment plan that is sound and productive, 
even if only slightly above the average. Sums as low as 
$5,000 or $10,000 can be turned into most substantial cap- 
ital amounts in a surprisingly short time. For example, if 
the rate of return is increased but 2% it cuts down by 
25% the time in which money doubles itself. Carry on 
this thought . . further increase the rate of return... 
and it can be increased constderably further under skilled super- 
vision, as records extending over the past quarter century 
show. Capital amounts of from $10,000 to $100,000 and 
up can be made continuously and actively productive far 
beyond the usual degree, and without the sacrifice of 
safety. 

What can be Done... . and Why 


Audits of results from Brookmire’s specific recommenda- 
tions show what idle dollars can be made to do; increases 
of many thousands in capital are secured in a fraction of a 
man's productive years, for his future retirement or pres- 
ent luxuries. This is true consistently, not simply in the 
big “bull market years” . . . and it is true for all types of 
investors. The reason is that any intelligent individual 
can act profitably on clear, authoritative advice from an 
unbiased source. This advice is frequent and timely, and 
it is available both through printed bulletins and person- 
al attention to individual problems, whenever required or 
at any time it is asked. 


The Brookmire staff is constantly unearthing investment 
Opportunities in growing companies whose progress is 
faster than is the increasing prosperity of American in- 
dustry as a whole. For example, while recent years have 
witnessed unusually general prosperity, it isapparent how 
much better owners of copper securities have fared than 
those whose funds have ae placed in sugar company 
stocks. The Brookmire purpose, in fact, is just that; to 
select securities that show steady appreciation, that pro- 


BROOKMIRE 


An organization—national in scope—whose business is 
to provide investment counsel to individuals and in- 


stitutions whether the amount be $5,000 to $5,000,000 


CAV AV AV AY. 


vide a better-than-average incomeand that do these things 
with safety. This does not sound spectacular, and it is not. 
Steady appreciation over the years, year after year, does 
not provide the thrill of gambling, but it does provide a 
constant increase in your capital! 


The Records are Public 


Records of the recommendations made by Brookmire’s 
have been published repeatedly in epee read by millions 
of people. These records are public property. What re- 
sults from following Brookmire advice has been broad- 


cast again and again. (If you happened to miss seeing 
these records we will mail copies to you.) 


This complete service will apply to your investments. Send- 
ing the coupon will bring the facts. You will find—if the 
experience of thousands of Brookmire clients is indica- 
tive—that through Brookmire Service your investments 
will combine safety and income to a degree far beyond 
anything possible for most individuals without the co- 
operation of such an organization. 


Unusual Value 


Furthermore, itis important to remember that because of 
the size of this Service, your investment advice comes 
from many highly trained specialists, who are constantly 
contributing their mature judgment to the various phases 
of your personal investment problems at a cost to you so 
low that it is absolutely negligible in relation to the value you 


receive. Complete information is ready to send you and we 
will include our booklet, “Consistent Investment Suc- 
cess,” if you will simply mail us the coupon. 

If your capital exceeds $50,000 we have special data to 


send you. Simply advise us in sending the coupon that 
you want to hear about the Personal Supervisory Plan. 


Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be addressed to the Brookmire 
Economic Service, Inc., Russ Building, San Francisco, California. 








BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
$51 Fifth Ave., New York 











Please send me 
(Check the one which interests you) 
{t] Description of your Bulletin Service 0 


The Booklet**Consistent Invest- 
ment Success"’ will be included 


(2] Description of your Supervisory Plan 
XTM-B3 


I have in securities or available for investment $...................----- 
This is not essential if you prefer not to give it 
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A shave as frigid as 


a creditor but 
far more soothing/ 












| sence you know Ingram’s 
Shaving Cream you never have 
had all the comfort a man can get 
in shaving. 

Menswitch here and there among 
ordinary shaving creams but Ingram 
users stick to Ingram’s for it gives 
them a cool shave, a unique effect 
and a tonic feeling to their skin 
when the morning shave is over. 

For Ingram’s is Cool... Cool... 
COOL ... COOL. It’s original... 
it’s better ... it’s more refreshing. 


Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream is soap, 
lotion and face freshener 
combined! No lotions 
needapply when Ingram’s 
is foaming richly on your 
face. For, because of 
three special soothing 


INGRAMS 
GHavine CREAM 


“Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face” 


and cooling ingredients, Ingram’s 
tightens and tones the skin. 

With Ingram’s you can shave 
closer. Your skin is in better con- 
dition to “take” the razor. And you 
get through with the job in comfort 
and ease with never those little pin- 
prick cuts:that ordinary creams are 
powerless to protect you from. 


Thatlittle coupon just belowbrings 
you seven glorious and cool morn- 
ing shaves! Our sample is no beauty, 
but it’s the most powerful persuader 
and the greatest gatherer of friends 
any company ever had! 

Don’t fail to try Ingram’s. Your 
face will be grateful all your life. 
Send for the sample — now! 


COOL SHAVES 
FREE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. D-69 
110 Washington St., New York 


I'd like to try seven cool Ingram shaves. 
Name 

Address 
City 






© B.-M, Co., 1929 
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SENATOR BLEASE. 


He hates the Civil Service. 


the District of Columbia; U. S. Prohibition for 
foreign embassies in Washington. 

He lives at the Washington Hotel, keeps no 
motor, rides the street cars, He takes no physical 
exercise, does not “give a damn’ for society, 
dancing, cards. Chief conversational topics: the 
glories of the Old South, keeping down the 
‘“nigger.”” He calls spades spades and has re- 
ferred, on the Senate floor, to water closets, the 
smell of Negroes, giving Negroes hot baths, 
etc., etc. He has called President Hoover a 
“Mussolini” and the Civil Service “the most 
damnable, iniquitous system ever perpetrated.” 
Last fortnight he plumped out brazenly for the 
“spoils system” of party patronage (Time, June 
10). 

His votes are highly independent; he never 
attends a Democratic caucus. Impartial ob- 
servers rate him thus: No constructive legislator, 
in a large sense, he nevertheless gets things for 
South Carolina (jobs, public buildings, waterway 
developments, a new judicial district). He fre- 
quently says what many another Senator thinks 
but dares not utter. He is more of a Senate 
character than a Senate statesman. His term 
expires March 4, 1931.—Eb. 


—o-—— 
Houghton’s Bulbs 
Sirs: 

In your edition of May 27, p. 44, under the 
caption of Golden Jubilee, you omitted to men- 
tion the most important glass bulb without which 
the incandescent lamp would be impossible. The 
credit for the development of producing these 
bulbs on the scale required today belongs to the 
Corning Glass Works, and no small share of it 
to Ambassador Houghton* and his associates, 
who had the foresight and imagination to spend 
a fortune on the development of machines that 
would blow these bulbs, and on glass research, 
so that these machines could be worked. 

The earliest lamp bulbs were blown from glass 
tubing, which resulted in varying sizes. As 
soon as the demand increased, it was quite 
natural that some were blown into moulds from 
the hot glass as taken from the melting pots. 
But when incandescent lamps became a necessity, 
the blowing of these bulbs by individual glass 
blowers created a labor problem, hence the 
thought of blowing these bulbs by machines— 
but how? While the mechanical part of a ma- 
chine that would do the work was by no means 
an easy task, the greater problem was to have 
the molten glass of the right consistency (vis- 
cosity), ready to feed the machine continuously. 
The individual glass blower could use his eyes 
and judgment regarding the quality of the glass, 
but a machine requires its material automatically, 
of proper condition and quantity, otherwise the 
product will be defective. 

At that time, glass was more or less an em- 
pirical product, evolved from tried formulae, 

*Alanson Bigelow Houghton, onetime (1925- 
1929) U. S. Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's. 
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What People Say—The final word 
about any car is what its owners say. 
Here’s the way many owners aptly 
put it: “If I had to replace my car 
with another make, I don’t know 
where I could possibly go to get its 
equal at anywhere near the‘68’ price’? 

$1465 for an Eight—Marmon 
gives you a straight-eight motor 
rather than a six . . . Smooth flow- 
ing, alert power... Far less gear 
shifting. Even in feminine hands— 
easy to handle under any and all 
driving conditions. 

Individuality and Beauty— 
Marmon gives you in appearance a 
car decidedly unlike the average 
middle-priced automobile . . . Mar- 
mon style is of its own making rather 


MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY °* 






than an imitation of something else 
.-. It follows the general lines of 
the famous Marmons which for 
years sold at $4000 to $5000. 

Remarkable Comfort—Mar- 
mon has taken out the jerks and sud- 
den rebounds of hard, unresponsive 
springs ... In their place Marmon 
gives you long resilient springs cush- 
ioned at the ends in rubber. You 
don’t know how much this can mean 
until you have compared the “68”; 
settled down in its deep cushions; 
felt its lithe action on roughest 
roads; fully sensed its remarkable 
balance and riding ease. 

Make Any Test—Marmon con- 


fidently feels that no carin the world 
at or near the price can possibly 


/ 


match the “68” (illustrated) .. . 
This holds good not on one or two 
features—but on every possible point 
of motor car comparison . . . We 
therefore invite you to take the “68” 
to the roads and hills—through the 
highest peak of traffic—to stand it 
beside cars twice its price and com- 
pare its looks—to investigate what 
“68” owners think and say—to get 
the true facts concerning its remark- 
ably low operating costs . . . After 
you have a first-hand impression of 
what this car is and what it will do, 
the chances are this “68” will be- 
come your car, 

Also—the new “78” at $1965. All 
prices at factory. Group equipment 
extra. Convenient purchase plan. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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in Schick’s handle Mm p- 
Pull and push the plunger. The Schick g iT Dn 


blade, used so many times it has lost its first crisp 
keenness, is shot out and a new, superkeen blade of Schick 
Steel is automatically placed in shaving position. 


Twenty times you change blades before the blade clip in Schick’s handle 
is empty. Four to ten perfect shaves with each blade without stropping. 
Then it takes but a moment to insert a new clip of 20 blades, and they cost 
but 75c a clip. No fuss or bother with a Schick —no broken package of 
blades to take care of—nothing to take apart—no complicated cleaning or 
drying—and the smoothest, coolest shave you have ever known. 


Schicks cost from $5 to $50 with a clip of 20 blades included. You can get 

your Schick at almost any good store where men trade. In Canada the 
price is a trifle more. 

-Ask your dealer to show you how the Schick works—take one home 

and try it. Shave this modern way one week, and you'll never 


S » go back to old-fashioned shaving tools. Magazine 
C Repeating Razor Company, 285 Madison 
ICk R Avenue, New York. Canadian 

e Distributors:T.S.Simms 

Pegf ® & Co., Ltd., Saint 
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but subject to any number of variations in its 
physical properties, of which we had but little 
conception. To produce a glass which in its 
molten condition would feed a bulb-blowing ma- 
chine with unfailing speed was a problem in the 
solution of which the Corning Glass Works have 
not only led the way, but also pointed it out to 
others, in creating machines for making bottles, 
sheet glass, etc. 

Realizing the magnitude of this problem, the 
Messrs. Houghton invited such men as Dr. E. C, 
Sullivan and Dr. Arthur L. Day to join them. 
However, space is too limited to describe how 
their task was accomplished, but if it had not 
been for their persistent efforts in improving the 
production of lamp bulbs in quantity as well 
as in quality, the incandescent lamp of today 
would not be such a cheap and perfect article, 
nor would it be used in such tremendous quan- 
tities. 

F. KRralssi 

Corning, N. Y. 


dee aac. 


Unsung Hooverizers 


Sirs: 

Cols. 1 and 2, p. 9, Time, May 29, you print 
an item from the Punjab, extolling Herbert 
Hoover as the “giant who feeds all people.” 
Since Mr. Hoover’s entire public performance 
rests in the fact that he was Food Distributor 
during the latter part of the war, this seems 
an appropriate place to interpolate a few words 
of comparison between Hoover and other un- 
known, but highly efficient Food Distributors. 


I know a couple of old Salvation Army Cap- 
tains, Englishmen, who, during the Indian famine 
of twenty-five years ago, fed three times the 
number of starving human beings that Hoover 
fed during the World War. And these unknown 
famine relief agents did not have the richest 
nation on earth sending food to them by the 
shipload and shoveling out money by the barrel 
to maintain an enormous organization. 


They had to collect the money, assemble the 
food supplies and distribute the food to inacces- 
sible regions where camels, buffalo and coolie- 
back were the only possible means of transpor- 
tation. Beside their gigantic task, Hoover’s 
Food Distributing job was simply a_ well-paid 
outing. And they did their work without any 
front page head-lines or political ballyhoo. I 
think Herbert Hoover and Sinclair Lewis the 
two most overrated, over-advertised and disap- 
pointing men in American public life to-day. 

Your American-born-Britisher, friend, regular 
reader and well-wisher. 

Bert HUFFMAN 

Glen Doris Ranch, 

Langdon, Alberta, Canada 





>—> 


Packard’s Patents 
Sirs: 

In a recent issue of Trme you have stated that 
no patents are obtainable on the new Packard 
Diesel type airplane motor. We do not know 
the source of your information but the fact is 
that while the Diesel engine principle is very 
old, many problems had to be solved before a 
suitably light Diesel type motor could be built 
for aircraft use. These problems were solved 
by us and in many instances real inventions 
resulted. 

Therefore, instead of no patents being obtain- 
able, this Packard engine will be very well pro- 
tected by patents and there is every reason to 
believe that we will have real patent control of 
its many novel and striking features. 

ALVAN MACAULEY 
President and General Manager 


Packard Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


-— -e¢___ 


Spokane—Portland 
Sirs: 

I have just read with a great deal of interest 
your article in Trae for May 27 under the head- 
ing “Aeronautics.” 

I wish to call your attention to one omission 
in your air time table, namely, the Spokane to 
Portland air passenger service which is being 
operated by the Mamer Air Transport Company 
of Spokane. . . inaugurated on April 15. . 


D. M. MERRIN 


Spokane, Wash. 
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Mural by Arthur Covey, Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


‘THE SHIPPING ROOM, the source of supply 
for those innumerable systems of distribution 
which carry Norton Grinding Wheels to the 


machine shops of the world. 


Here ceases the careful and technical manufacture. 
Here begins the process of placing into service that 
indispensable factor of mass production—the 


grinding wheel. 


NORTON COMPANY WORCESTER, MASS. 


N ORTON 


Grinding Wheels Refractories~Floor 
Grinding Machines <y) __and Stair Tiles 
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in a House like this 


EAL ESTATE men can tell you that for many 

years the one-bath-room house has been a 
drug on the market and that the house with a 
one-car garage is falling in the same category. 
In two or three years more the house with hand- 
fired heating is doomed to join them in similar 
unpopularity. 

Even if you hope to live in the house you are 
planning “from now on,” it is only good business 
to keep resale value in mind against a possible 
unforeseen emergency. 

One of the first questions asked by a prospec- 
tive purchaser is “Does your house heat well?” 
If you can then lead the way to a spic-and-span, 
livable basement where a trim, efficient boiler or 
furnace is on the job, and can testify that the 
heat it furnishes is absolutely automatic and de- 
pendable, you have made a long step toward 
selling your house at the price to which you 
are entitled. 


HH 
WIE 
HM 


EET LIP 


oe, 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
y Cleveland, Ohio 


17817 St. Clair Avenue ’ 


Let us send you a complete de- 
scription of Bryant Automatic 
Gas Heating—the truly auto- 
matic method that, by twenty 
years of service under all resi- 
dential conditions, has proved 
its right to the slogan—‘"You can 
let your Pup be Furnace Man!” 





Cheap heating plants can, of course, be pur- 
chased but they add no sales value to a house. 
The house with hand-fired heating will soon be 
refused by up-to-date buyers. Some form of auto- 
matic heating is essential to protect the invest- 
ment in a new residence. The slight additional 
investment in a plant that admittedly has no 
superior comes back with a dividend when a 
house is placed on the market. The easiest time 
to install such a plant is in the construction 
financing as a part of the original structure. 


By all means install an automatic heating plant 
but, before buying, get the answer to these ques- 
tions. How long has it been on the market? 
How many installations have been in use five 
years or more? What is their average annual cost 
for service and repairs? What is the financial 
standing of the maker? Who, if anyone, will 
stand behind it in the event that its local repre- 
sentative goes out of business? 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


The Hoover Week 


Out of the White House last week came 
a recommendation for yet another com- 
mission of investigation. This time Presi- 
dent Hoover asked Congress in a special 
message to help solve the Prohibition En- 
forcement problem by appointing a joint 
committee to study it. 

No one had forgotten that at inaugural 
President Hoover had recommended the 
transfer of Prohibition Enforcement from 
the Treasury to the Department of Jus- 
tice.* Now he was prepared to pass the 
whole troublesome question to Congress 
for solution. With the Law Enforcement 
commission and the proposed congressional 
commission at work on the same subject, 
many an observer thought he saw a grad- 
ual stifling of Prohibition as an issue for 
political agitation. 

@ A task dear to the President’s heart 
last week was laying the cornerstone for 
the new Department of Commerce Build- 
ing (Time, May 6). He made a speech, 
wielded the same trowel George Washing- 
ton used in laying the cornerstone of the 
Capitol (1793). 

@ Another task equally pleasant for the 
Engineer-President was his appointment of 
17 delegates, famed engineers all, to repre- 
sent the U. S. at the World Engineering 
Congress at Tokyo next October. 

@ At their bi-weekly conferences with the 
Press, Presidents often say many a confi- 
dential thing designed only for the discreet 
ears of working newsmen. Last week 
President Hoover tightened the admission 
to these conferences, caused all newsmen 
to sign pledges that they were not con- 
nected with any brokerage tipping service. 
@ Last week President Hoover spent 
evenings poring over a newspaper made 
especially for him. It was compiled by 
Clerk John McCabe, who had gathered 
together a vast assortment of press clip- 
pings on the pending Tariff and Farm Re- 
lief Bills, pasted them in large scrap books. 
The President was disturbed to find that 
90% of the press sentiment was against 
the House’s Tariff handiwork. Around 
Washington sped the gossip that he would 
veto the Tariff Bill unless the Senate al- 
tered it to conform more nearly to popular 
desires. 

@ A believer in presidential dignity, rarely 
does President Hoover lend himself to 
advertising publicity. Last week however 
he did, when Washington’s: Senator Dill 
brought to the White House for a presi- 
dential greeting Miss Helen Brenton of 
Tacoma, Wash., Smart Set’s choice of a 
“Typical American Girl.” 





*Though he skipped the paragraph in the 
printed text of his speech, its omission was 
explained later as inadvertent, unintentional. 


THE CABINET 
First Fruit 


The Senate last week experimented with 
confirming presidential nominations to the 





©OU.& U. 
UNDERSTATESMAN COTTON* 


du Pont... Radio .. . Chrysler 
» «he Ore kX 


sub-Cabinet in open executive session. The 
subject of the experiment was Joseph 


*Senior member of Cotton & Franklin, Lawyer 
Understatesman Cotton represented as counsel: 
du Pont-Black-Barber-Boomer Interests which 
ousted William Childs from his chain restaurant 
control; Radio Corp. In its successful fight 
against charges before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; banking interests merging Dodge with 
Chrysler. Mr. Cotton personally reorganized 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
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Potter Cotton appointed Undersecretary 
of State by President Hoover. The experi- 
ment was not successful. 


Mr. Cotton, a Harvard man and potent 
Manhattan lawyer, worked with Herbert 
Hoover in the U. S. Food Administration. 
Afterwards he became a law partner of 
William Gibbs McAdoo (1919-21) when 
the firm of McAdoo, Cotton & Franklin 
represented the Mexican oil interests of 
Edward Laurence Doheny. Because of 
Doheny’s subsequent connection with the 
Oil Scandals, Senate Progressives sought 
to capitalize Mr. Cotton’s service to his 
discredit. 

The experiment came early in a session 
one day last week. Barely a dozen Sena- 
tors were on the floor when the Cotton 
nomination was publicly confirmed with- 
out roll-call or debate. Four hours later 
Montana’s Senator Wheeler rushed upon 
the floor, made loud complaint, had the 
Cotton confirmation revoked, the nomina- 
tion reconsidered. Sly Republican Leader 
Watson’s comment: “This is the first 
fruit of open executive sessions.” 


Two days later Mr. Cotton was recon- 
firmed to his post which ranks second only 
to that of Statesman Stimson himself—but 
this time, in the more usual closed execu- 
tive session, 


oe nore 


Dawes Off 


Charles Gates Dawes walked his Chow 
dog Chung along the Olympic’s promenade 
deck, puffed his underslung pipe. He was 
satisfied. Everything had been precise, 
prompt—his conference with the Secre- 
tary of State, his last talk with the Presi- 
dent, his packing, his sailing. He had 
telegraphed to London asking the exact 
space allowance for book-cases in the U. S. 
Embassy, had promptly received statistics. 
Needing a private secretary, he had of- 
fered the diplomatic opportunity to rugged 
Nephew Henry Dawes, one year out of 
Williams College, oil company clerk in 
Columbus, Ohio. Nephew Dawes had 
promptly, diplomatically accepted. 


Promptest of all was Oxford University, 
which was to make Ambassador Dawes a 
Doctor of Civil Law almost immediately — 
on his arrival. Simultaneously receiving 
the same degree would be Spanish Ambas- 
sador Alfonso Merry del Val, brother of 
the urbane and genial Cardinal, and Egyp- 
tian Prime Minister Mohamed Mahmud 
Pasha.* 


*On such Oxford occasions memorable remarks 
are often made. In 1864, at the beginning of 
the evolution controversy (see p. 40), the great 
Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli exclaimed: 
“The question is this: Is man an ape or an 
angel? I, my lord, am on the side of the angels.” 
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THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@. Passed the Borah bill to license whole- 
salers of perishable farm products. 


@ Adopted (64 to 9) for the fifth time in 
six years a resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution eliminating short sessions of 
Congress. 

@ Passed a bill authorizing the Treasury 
to borrow on new short term bills (see p. 
14). 

@ Debated National Origins and the con- 
ference report on the Farm Relief Bill 
striking out the debenture plan. 

@ Confirmed the nominations of John 
Lord O’Brian as first assistant to the At- 
torney General and Joseph Potter Cotton 
as Undersecretary of State. 


—_—o— 


The House Week 

Work Done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 
@ Passed (272 to 105) the Census & Re- 
apportionment bill (see below). 
@ Adopted a conference report on the 
Farm Relief Bill striking out the deben- 


ture plan. 
—_—o— 


At Last, Obedience 


The Hoover Administration, dedicated 
to law-enforcement, last week was saved 
the ignominy of conducting its affairs 
through the medium of an illegal Con- 
gress. Long-wrangled, long-overdue Re- 
apportionment, approved last fortnight 
(Time, June 10) by the Senate, was pro- 
vided for last week by the House when it 
passed a combined Census & Reapportion- 
ment Bill. The House measure duplicated 
the essentials of the Senate bill in provid- 
ing that membership of the House shall be 
retained at 435, and that, after the taking 
of the census, State representations in the 
House shall be automatically reapportioned 
according to 1930 population figures by the 
executive branch of the Government. 

Thus population changes, ignored since 
1910, will at last be considered. When 
the post-census Congress meets, it will, on 
estimates of the 1930 count, contain six 
additional members from California, four 
from Michigan, three from Ohio, two from 
New Jersey and Texas, and one from 
Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma and Washington. Subtrac- 
tions will be three from Missouri; two from 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi; one 
from Alabama, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Vermont and Virginia. 

It was not without severe internal con- 
vulsions and frantic scenes upon the floor 
that the House succeeded in obeying the 
Constitution by passing the Reapportion- 
ment bill. The measure, designed to pro- 
duce a more equitable representation of 
the People, for a time was burdened with 
two amendments which would have ex- 
cluded 15 million U. S. inhabitants from 
any representation whatsoever. This pecu- 


liar perversion of the bill’s intent resulted 
from sectional prejudices and was accom- 
plished by misinterpreting representation 
according to population as representation 
according to citizenship. 

First up rose Representative Homer 
Hoch, Kansas Republican, to propose an 
amendment by which all aliens would be 
omitted from the population count on 
which representation is based. Such a 
counting of voters rather than of heads 
has long been a favorite project of Drys 
and the Ku Klux Klan, for it would reduce 
the representation of large Eastern cities 
with their many Wet and Liberal aliens. 
Exclusion of aliens would, for instance, cut 





Hopper TINKHAM 


. . . had am admirable chance to do 
something. 


six members from New York’s representa- 
tion. A coalition of Southern Democrats 
and Western Republicans from states ad- 
versely affected by reapportionment se- 
cured the adoption of the Hoch amend- 
ment, though the Constitution had specifi- 
cally designated “persons,” not citizens, as 
the basis for Congressional representation. 
Said New York’s Congressman O’Connor: 
“It’s a wonder to me that any self- 
respecting alien stays in this country.” 
But the assault of the South and the 
West provoked a counter attack from the 
North and the East. Up rose Representa- 
tive George Holden Tinkham, Massachu- 
setts Republican, to offer another amend- 
ment providing that States which disfran- 
chised citizens should have their Congres- 
sional representation reduced. This amend- 
ment was aimed directly at the Southern 
States where only whites cast the ballots 
but where Negroes are counted in de- 
termining how many voices in Congress 
the States shall have. It would cut in half 
the representation of South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Georgia. The Tink- 
ham amendment was probably as illegal as 
the Hoch. But Northern Republicans have 
for many years threatened to “do some- 
thing” about Southern disfranchisement 
of the Negro, and here was an admirable 
opportunity to do it. So the Tinkham 


amendment was passed, by a narrow mar- 
gin. Amid hysterical excitement, Congress- 
man Tinkham kept hopping up and down, 
while his huge black beard bristled with 
triumph as he watched the (momentary) 
victory of his long-championed but ap- 
parently hopeless cause. 


After the passage of the two amend- 
ments, all that seemed lacking to start 
another sectional war was someone to fire 
on Fort Sumter. Cooler Republican heads, 
notably Speaker Longworth’s and Leader 
Tilson’s, moved and carried an adjourn- 
ment, then sought and found a way to re- 
pair the damage injudiciously done. When 
Congress reassembled, Floor Leader Tilson 
moved to strike out both the Hoch and 
the Tinkham amendments, to restore the 
original provisions of the Census & Re- 
apportionment Bill. By astute parliamen- 
tary direction, the Tilson amendment was 
adopted and the measure passed by a vote 
of 271 to 104. The sound and fury ulti- 
mately signified nothing, except the sec- 
tional antagonisms that lie so close below 
the House’s usually calm surface. 


TERRITORIES 
White Rock 


To own an island was long the wish of 
Mrs. Helen K. Morton of San Francisco. 
In this she was like many another person 
who yearns for the sovereign feeling of 
ruling a bit of water-locked land. 

Four years ago Mrs. Morton started 
for Mexico to induce that country to part 
with one of its insular possessions in the 
Pacific. On the way she learned that an 
islet lying in San Pedro Channel off South- 
ern California apparently belonged to 
nobody. 

Seventeen miles out to sea she sailed to 
inspect White Rock Island, under the lee 
of Santa Catalina Island.* Its two acres 
of level tableland formed of whitish rock, 
sheering out of the sea and covered only 
with stunted growth, looked good to her. 
Her desire to possess it became fixed. 


On investigation she found that White 
Rock did not belong to Santa Catalina, nor 
to California, nor to the U. S. It was on 
no map. 

She took White Rock up with the Gen- 
eral Land Office in Washington. U. S. 
officials had never heard of it, refused to 
believe its existence until it had been offi- 
cially surveyed and “claimed” by the U.S. 
Having rescued the island from geographic 
oblivion, Mrs. Morton was more deter- 
mined than ever to possess it. She asked 
the Land Office to sell it. But the U. S. 
does not sell such public domain. 


Government officials told Mrs. Morton 
there were two ways she could “own” 


*Owned by Chicago’s William Wrigley Jr., 
chewing gum tycoon. Other famed _island- 
owners: Detroit’s Motorman Howard Earle 
Coffin (Sapelo, Ga.), Boston’s Lawyer Albert 
Cameron Burrage (Bumkin, in Boston Harbor), 
Maine’s onetime Governor Percival Proctor 
Baxter (Macworth, Casco Bay), Mr. & Mrs. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Will Hays, Arthur Brisbane 
(Ona, Fla.), Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Ernest Lee Jahncke (Jahncke’s Bayou, St. 
John, La.). 
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White Rock: 1) Go to it, “enter” it, make 
a “habitable home” on it, live on it for 
three years, thus acquire title to it under 
the homestead law. 

2) Purchase enough Valentine scrip to 
exchange for White Rock. 

Mrs. Morton, for social reasons, did not 
care to acquire the island by living.on it 
for three years. So she had to learn about, 
and collect, Valentine scrip. 

When California was admitted to state- 
hood, Juan Miranda assigned 13,400 
acres of land near Petaluna to one Thomas 
B. Valentine. A poor protector of his own 
interests, Valentine failed to file this as- 
signment with the U. S., with the result 
that he was “squatted” out of his hold- 
ings. He filed suit. The courts refused to 
give him back his own land, improved by 
squatters, but the U. S. recompensed him 
by issuing to him scrip (certificates) for 
13,400 acres of public domain land any- 
where else in the U. S. Valentine did not 











AN IsLanp Lapy 


. open to suggestions. 


take up his acreage, but dribbled his scrip 
out in small sales to those who wished to 
buy from the U. S. land not otherwise 
purchaseable. Thus the scrip was scattered 
over the U. S., gradually finding its way 
back to the General Land Office to be re- 
deemed. Even today the General Land 
Office does not know exactly how much 
unredeemed Valentine scrip is still in cir- 
culation, though the amount is supposed to 
be small. 

Valentine scrip dealers were hard to find. 
Mrs. Morton finally discovered one in 
Colorado from whom she bought enough to 
acquire White Rock. Recently she pre- 
sented the scrip at the General Land Office, 
received her patent to White Rock, was 
thoroughly happy. Said she: “I never 
owned an island before. It seems even now 
that it may be the result of a belated read- 
ing of ‘Cinderella’ and an indiscreet rare- 
bit. I am quite frankly undecided what to 
do with it and am open to suggestions.” 


PROHIBITION 


Co-defendant 


The New York Public Library devel- 
oped clay feet last week. It holds a sec- 
ond mortgage on property occupied by the 
Melody Club, Manhattan joy parlor, often 
afflicted with Prohibition trouble. As 
holder of the mortgage, the library is co- 
defendant in a padlock action brought by 
the U. S. Government. 

—o—- 
Dry Diplomacy 

A good diplomat must always be diplo- 
matic. Recently Rt. Hon. Sir Esme Wil- 
liam Howard, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath, Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George, Privy Councillor Com- 
mander of the Royal Victorian Order, Am- 
bassador to the U. S. from the Court of 
St. James’s, proved himself a good diplo- 
mat when one James T. Carter, Lynch- 
burg (Va.) lumberman, wrote him a letter 
demanding that Sir Esme “join hands 
with the U. S.” by relinquishing the 
privilege of diplomatic liquor importations. 
The British Ambassador replied (via his 
private secretary) that he would willingly 
do so, provided the U. S. made the request. 

Last week Sir Esme made the British 
Embassy dry. He did it voluntarily, with- 
out pressure from the State Department, 
by refusing to sign any more requisitions 
for liquor importations. The Drys hailed 
him as a “great good fellow.’’ South Caro- 
lina’s Senator Coleman Livingston Blease, 
prime agitator for Dry embassies in Wash- 
ington, took off his hat and bowed to 
him. He was saluted by Henry Ford for 
his “fine old English spirit.” 

Suave and distinguished Dean of the 
diplomatic corps though he is, Sir Esme’s 
action aroused great displeasure among 
other ambassadors and diplomats in Wash- 
ington. They thought he had set a bad ex- 
ample, had endangered the corps’ tra- 
ditional immunity. Desks were pounded, 
voices raised, in secret protest against the 
British Ambassador’s effort to be diplo- 
matic. 

Sir Esme himself gave no explanation 
for thus yielding his embassy’s wet privi- 
lege. By others three possible reasons were 
advanced: 1) Sir Esme himself does not 
drink alcoholic beverages, due to delicate 
health. Milk he drinks in quantities and 
every hostess who entertains him knows 
enough to provide it for him. 2) Sir Esme 
has been thoroughly annoyed at news pho- 
tographs, widely circulated, of liquor 
trucks unloading at his embassy, followed 
by abusive letters from many a Dry 
crank. 3) The British Embassy is reported 
sufficiently stocked with liquor to carry 
over until next February when Sir Esme 
retires. 

Leaders of the Washington diplomatic 
corps who stormed in private at the new 
British attitude on Prohibition were: 

French Ambassador M. Paul Claudel, 
famed poet,- philosopher, mystic. A 
chubby, bald, scraggly-mustached man, he 
is so shy that formal diplomatic enter-. 
tainments are obnoxious to him. In Japan, 


his last ambassadorial post, he was almost 
a national hero because of his literary 
achievements, his appreciation of difficult 
Oriental art. Last week he said: “I shall 
not surrender a privilege of so many years’ 
standing.” 


German Ambassador Herr Doktor 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Prittwitz und Gaf- 
fron, scholar student directing a heavy in- 
tellect upon the intricacies of musty in- 
ternational politics. A tall, spare man, 
stiff and unbending in manner, he could see 
no sense in reducing the rights of a diplo- 
mat. 

Italian Ambassador Signor Nobile 
Giacomo de Martino, short, fussy, quick 
and nervous of movement. His chief 
recreation is confined to long motor rides 
out of Washington. Wines .at the Italian 
Embassy have long been famed. 


Japanese Ambassador M. Katsuji 





Sir EsMe 
Milk he likes, as every hostess knows. 


Debuchi, a true diplomat striving always 
to comprehend and reflect U. S. life. 
Short, plump, all smiles, he prides himself 
on his easy colloquial English. 

Mexican Ambassador Senor Don 
Manuel C. Tellez, a young up-from-the- 
ranks diplomat famed for his sharp humor. 
A short man with glistening black hair and 
classic Spanish features, he is the dis- 
creetly jovial host at many a lavish enter- 
tainment at the Mexican Embassy. 

Would other Embassies follow the Brit- 
ish and go Dry? It seemed unlikely, 
though guests recalled that José de Horta 
Machado da Franca, Visconde d’Alte, the 
Portuguese Minister, was no server of 
“intoxicating beverages” at his entertain- 
ments, and that Chilean Ambassador 
Carlos Davila, after giving a dry dinner to 
Mrs. Edward Everett Gann, recently had 
queried his Government on the wisdom of 
cutting off its embassy’s liquor supply, 
not to accord with U. S. Prohibition, but 
with a new temperance movement in Chile. 
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Polignac With Pistol 


Count Maxence de Polignac, member of 
one of France’s oldest noble families, was, 
last week, taking a bath in his apartment 
in Manhattan’s Hotel Savoy-Plaza. In his 
rooms were several bottles of champagne, 
some cognac. The Count intended giving 
a dinner. But before he had finished his 
bath Federal agents entered his apartment, 
seized the liquor, discovered and seized 
also a pistol, arrested the bather. 

The next morning Manhattan’s papers 
exulted: “Count de Polignac and 32 Seized 
Here as Liquor Ring.” First develop- 
ments: the Count was released on $25,000 
bail. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Seymour Lowman said: “We have been 
trying to get him for a long time. He has 





©P.& A. 
A CHAMPAGNE AGENT 
Zey? Zink? Zis? Zem? Ze? Zo? 


been suspected of participating in a boot- 
leg ring that has brought large quanti- 
ties of liquor into the country.” 

The Count de Polignac is in charge of 
foreign agents for the French champagne 
firm Pommery & Greno of which the 
Marquis Melchior de Polignac, the Count’s 
first cousin, is president. Often he travels 
in Canada, in South America, less often 
in the U. S. Last summer he was in Al- 
giers. Arrested with the Count last week 
was one Philip Gowen who, according to 
M. de Polignac “was American agent of 
my company from 1904 till the Prohibition 
Law.” He alone of the 32 who formed the 
“ring” at the time of his arrest did M. de 
Polignac claim to know. 

Later developments: the Count de Po- 
lignac sailed as he had previously intended 
on the Paris. His pistol but not his liquor 
was returned to him. Said he: “I have 
never sold wine in the United States, nor 
have I collaborated with anyone doing 
so. . . . I want particularly to emphasize 
that I am leaving only with the knowledge 
and acquiescence of the Authorities who 
have been most courteous and consider- 
ate. Moreover I have many loyal friends 
in the United States and I should not want 


them to be under any misapprehension.” 
Possibly as M. de Polignac walked into 
his cabin, No. 203, he glanced at the card 
on the door of cabin 205. There, written 
in a steward’s slanting scrawl, was the 
name: M. Clarence Darrow. 


Count de Polignac generally speaks Eng- 
lish with only a trace of a French accent. 
Nevertheless the Graphic reported his final 
gangplank words as: “Those who ordered 
me, Count de Polignac, to ze jail have 
trespass on my honaire. .. . 

“But here in America, when I am hu- 
miliated, I can do nozzing.” 

“Maybe zey zink zis is ze joke and zey 
get zemselves, what you call it—pooblicity. 
To me, zo, it is ze serious mattair. Zey 
have exploited my name, zose dry agents, 
to put zemselves on ze front page. ... I 
zink it is all—what you Americans call it? 


—ze bunk!” 
LABOR 


In Gastonia 


No shop, no office door was opened one 
morning last week in Gastonia, N. C. 
Grim-faced, sullen men lounged about 
silent streets. They were waiting for the 
funeral of Chief of Police Orville F. Ader- 
holt, murdered in a gun fight with textile 
strikers. 

Last month (Time, May 13) 1,700 
Loray mill strikers reduced their demands, 
hoped to be taken back to work. Their 
offer was refused. Strikebreakers ran the 
mills. Downhearted, the strikers returned 
to their headquarters on the edge of town, 
chewed over their idleness in savage dis- 
appointment. 

Last week a band of them, cursing 
“Scabs” started for the mill. Police inter- 
vened, turned them back to camp. Inside, 
a fight between two strikers brought the 
police. The strikers’ guard opened fire 
on the law. Chief Aderholt, three police- 
men and Joseph Harrison, a union organ- 
izer, were shot in the fracas. 

Chief Aderholt died the next day. Har- 
rison and 58 others were arrested, some 
charged with murder. Thus ended the 
twelfth week of one of the first strikes 
in the “New” South.* 


FISCAL 


Pinch 

The U. S. Treasury last week felt the 
pinch of a tight money market. To bor- 
row $400,000,000 for nine months, it pre- 
pared to pay a higher interest rate—54% 
—than at any time in the last eight years. 
For the first time in an even longer period 
the Treasury’s quarterly financing inter- 
est rate was above the Federal Reserve 
bank rediscount rate (5%). A year ago 
a similar loan was put out by the U. S. 
at 32% whereas in 1924 the Government 
was able to procure money in the public 
market at 23%. The highest “war” rate 
was 6%. 








*The Loray mill strike should not be confused 
with another and larger strike of 5,000 workers 
at the Bemberg and Glantzoff mills in Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., which has been settled (Time, 
June 3). 


This issue of Treasury certificates, dated 
June 15, was smaller than the actual needs 
of the U. S. Reason: the House and Sen- 
ate have lately passed legislation to au- 
thorize the Treasury to borrow on non- 
interest bearing bills sold below par. 

Financial observers wondered if the 
Federal Reserve had not held down its 
rediscount rate largely to help the Treas- 
ury issue these certificates at a lower inter- 
est rate than would have been possible 
if the rediscount rate had been boosted. 


HEROES 
Men of Grey 
“We thank God that at Appomattox we 
were with General Lee and not with 


General Grant. . . .” 
“Men of grey, women of the sixties . . . 





© Keystone 
CONFEDERATE PRESIDENT Davis* 
. . . loved the Union with all his heart. 


you gave the South a song, a sentiment, a 
story that will live forever. . . .” 

“Jefferson Davis loved the Union with 
all the devotion of his heart. . . .” 

“Slavery was not the cause of the 
ae 

“Our victory was essentially a victory 
of the spirit. . . .” 

Such were a few of the many words that 
fell upon the ears of 4,000 tottering Con- 
federate veterans, their wives and progeny 
gathered last week in Charlotte, N. C., for 
their thirty-ninth reunion. They were a 
lean, wiry lot, with 84-year-old drummer 
boys as youngsters of the gathering. The 
U. S. Marine Band played “Dixie.” So 
great was the excitement that two oldsters 
were hospitalized. One died. 

Old codgers sat about swapping stories 
of Fair Oaks, Chickamauga, Spottsylvania 
Court House. Time, for a few days, was 
turned back for these lingering old men to 
a better, brighter land. 


*His last photograph. All Northerners know 
he headed the Confederacy (1861-1865). All 
Southerners know he was jailed two years, wrote 
a history, died Dec. 6, 1889 at New Orleans, 
aged 81. 
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Put put 


The country found its Honeymooning 
Hero last week, lost him, found him again. 
He was on a boat. 

Five days after Bachelor Charles Au- 
gustus Lindbergh, 27, married Spinster 
Anne Spencer Morrow, 21, a 38-ft. Elco 
cruiser chugged alongside a small dock in 
New Harbor, Block Island (R. L.). A 
tall young man, tastefully disguised in 
smoked glasses and a cap, standing alone 
at the wheel, shouted for aid in bringing 
his boat alongside. Capt. Louis Rounds, 
relaxing nearby, gave him a hand. The 
tastefully disguised young man was the 
Honeymooning Hero. His bride hid in the 
cabin below. Capt. Rounds told the story 
two days later and newsgatherers sped 
east. 

At Woods Hole, on Cape Cod, they 
found him. Crowds lined the shores of 
Cape Cod Canal the next day waiting. 
Tricky, and famed for his practical-joking- 
ness, their Hero putputted seaward, 
rounded the cape and anchored at Prov- 
incetown, where the press picked him up 
once more. The Hero turned a spotlight 
on a rowboat full of reporters who came to 
inquire, picked up his anchor, and slipped 
away at midnight. Next day an airplane 
swooped over Hero’s boat, the Mouette,* 
as it putputted eastward with Hero’s Wife 
at the wheel, Hero ducking out of sight. 


To conceal his identity, the Hero draped 








©P.& A. 
LINDBERGH AND FRIENDS 


He was glad to see “Red” Dolan. 


canvas over the word “Mouette” on the 
cruiser’s stern. The Coast Guard an- 
nounced its right to shoot at anybody who 
did such a thing. The Mouette reached 
York Harbor, Me.,and one Frank (“‘Red”’) 
Dolan, New York Daily News reporter 
who had known Lieut. Lindbergh in 
his pre-hero days at Roosevelt Field, 
set out for an interview. He _ re- 
minded the Colonel of the good old days 
when he liked to pose and asked for just 
one picture of the Hero’s wife, still out 


*Seagull. 


of sight below. But the Hero, who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dolan,* smiled his “freakish, 
vaudeville smile,” had “nothing to say.” 

Mr. Dolan: Are you going up to North 
Haven [Morrow summer home] tonight, 
or will you anchor here in York Harbor? 

Hero: Glad to see you. 

Mr. Dolan; Where do you expect to 
live? 

Hero: Nothing to say. 

Mr. Dolan: Are you going abroad this 
summer? 

Hero: Glad to see you. 

Counting ‘‘uhhs” and “ohs” the Hero’s 
words totaled 57. Defeated, discouraged, 
“Red” Dolan went away, wrote home to 
his paper that Mrs. Lindbergh must have 
been seasick because she was lying down. 
The News carried a castigating editorial, 
titled “Shrinking Lindy.” - The honey- 
mooners continued eastward. 


ee 
Elephant & Lincoln 


Seven Greek cities claimed to be the 
birthplace of Homer. Almost as many in 
the U. S. claim to be the birthplace of 
the Republican party. When the party 
came into being in the early 1850’s, slavery 
was the prime issue. When last week the 
town of Ripon, Wis. (population 4,000) 
attempted to establish its title to “found- 
ing” the Republican party 75 years ago, 
Prohibition, in the form of Dry raids by 
U. S. agents, overshadowed the news of 
the celebration. 

As to the exact origin of the Republican 
party few historians agree. When the 
Whigs held their national convention in 


*Intrepid Newsman Dolan’s life holds many 
adventures. Recently, with Grace Robinson, sis- 
ter newsgatherer of the Daily News, he was 
overtaken by Cambridge constables after break- 
ing into the room of the late Walter Treadwell 
Huntington, Harvard student found shot to 
death in a field in Windsor, Conn. Sentenced 
to three months in the House of Correction by 
a lower court, they appealed to the Superior 
Court, paid $20 each for court expenses and 
were freed. 





© P.& A. 
First REPUBLICAN 


Stiff, dignified, stoop-shouldered. 


New York City in 1852, the sidewalks 
buzzed with popular talk of a new party. 
Editor Horace Greeley of the Tribune 
seriously pondered the future with his 
friend Alvan Earle Bovay, Ripon Whig. 
The _ stiff, dignified, stoop-shouldered 
lawyer from Wisconsin insisted a new 
party be formed on the slavery issue, sug- 
gested to Editor Greeley the name Re- 
publican. On March 20, 1854 when the 
Nebraska-Kansas Bill was pending in the 
Senate, Lawyer Bovay called a meeting 
of 58 persens at Ripon to unite as Re- 
publicans, to pledge themselves to fight 
the spread of slavery. 

Similar independent meetings were held 
about the same time elsewhere, notably at 
Friendship, N. Y., May 16, 1854. The 
first state convention of Republicang met 
at Jackson, Mich.,* July 6, 1854, the first 
national convention at Pittsburgh Feb. 22, 
1856. Today New York, Ripon, Friend- 
ship, Jackson, Pittsburgh all claim to have 
“founded” the Republican party. 

Ten thousand people helped Ripon cele- 
brate its claim last week. President 
Hoover, as honorary chairman, sent Secre- 
tary of War James William Good to repre- 
sent him, to make a speech. The Good 
speech did not fully uphold Ripon’s claim 
to Republican primacy. Said he: “The 
party ... came up, literally, out of the 
ground, everywhere, in response to a 
country-wide demand from the people. 
. . . Events, not men, called it into being.” 

Great was Riponites’ disappointment 
when Secretary Good refused to give 
Lawyer Bovay full credit for “founding” 
the party. 

At Ripon the chief object of political 
veneration was the one-room schoolhouse 
in which Bovay held his meeting. The 
building was later occupied by George W. 
Peck, author of Peck’s Bad Boy and one- 
time Governor of Wisconsin. 

Parades, music, an elephant borrowed 
from the Sells-Floto Circus, six Lincoln 
voters riding on a float, speeches, made up 
the scheduled events. Unscheduled were 
the activities of a squad of Dry agents 
under a “Missouri Democrat” who oper- 
ated through Ripon during the celebration. 
At the height of the party and before the 
eyes of Secretary Good and Governor 
Kohler, they descended upon a soft-drink 
place directly opposite Jubilee head- 
quarters, found inside several Wisconsin 
legislators, eight barrels of beer. Incensed 
celebrants threatened public condemnation 
by the State Legislature of this harass- 


ment by U. S. agents. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Rescue 

A super-government of businessmen to 
rescue Chicago from its mire of municipal 
debt came a step closer last week with the 
selection of an advisory commission of 27 
bankers, lawyers, merchants to serve as 
experts in this crisis. The movement 
toward such an organization of potent 
citizens has been taking shape for the last 
six months (Time, Jan. 21). 


Last week Chicago officials admitted 





*Jackson, Ripon’s chief rival for founder’s 
honors, holds its seventy-fifth anniversary cele- 
bration next month. 











that the city faced bankruptcy, that it had 
borrowed up to the legal limit on antici- 
pated revenue, that only a Businessman’s 
Commission could prevent financial dis- 
aster. Taxes were far behird because of 
assessments rank with favoritism. Fifty 
thousand city employes, chiefly firemen 
and policemen, were threatened with a 
prolonged suspension of pay. The extrava- 
gance of the Thompson administration was 
directly blamed. The Businessman’s Com- 
mission, said the Chicago Tribune, was “‘a 
confession of moral and intellectual bank- 
ruptcy which is far more serious than 
fiscal bankruptcy.” 

The nominees for the Commission, 
which has yet to be called into official 
existence by the city government: 


Alfred S. Austrian Augustus Stephen 
Francis X. Busch Peabody 

James D. Cunningham Charles Piez 

William Ruggles Dawes George McClelland 
George O. Fairweather Reynolds 

John Fitzpatrick Carl Richter 

Harold Edwin Foreman Julius Rosenwald 
Earl George Gubbins Herbert D. Simpson 
James Simpson 
Albert Arnold Sprague 
Silas Hardy Strawn 
A. W. Swayne 

Melvin Alvah Traylor 
Frank F, Winans 
George Woodruff 


Clayton Mark 

Charles Edward 
Merriam 

Joseph Roberts Noel 

Victor A. Olander 





—+ 
No Jobs, No Work 


Into the White House one day last week 
walked Chairman Dr. Hubert Work of 
the Republican National Committee for 
a three-hour conference with President 
Hoover. When he came out, he joked with 
newsgatherers about a man who had been 
“hired and fired in ten minutes.” A mysti- 
fied Press soon learned that Dr. Work had 
resigned his high political post. 

Dr. Work resigned because he is 69 and 
his post is an empty honor. What he 
wanted out of the Hoover victory was not 
office (although Postmaster Generalship 
had been offered him) but power. As 
National Republican Chairman he yearned 
to sit at the jobbery turnstile passing his 
favorites through to their patronage re- 
wards. And to satisfaction of this desire he 
felt himself entitled, for it was he, the 
Colorado doctor and Secretary of the In- 
terior under Calvin Coolidge, who early 
espoused the Hoover cause, when it was 
risky to do so, and nurtured it from a 
shapeless hope to a reality by getting Re- 
publican delegates piece by political piece. 
But now, these several months, the Work 
desire has been thwarted. He had no hand 
in Cabinet-making. In Florida, he spent 
listless days waiting to see the President- 
elect whom perhaps he thought he had 
made. In fact, Dr. Work’s life has been 
unhappy almost since the Hoover nomina- 
tion. Subordinates in the campaign re- 
fused to be subordinate. His resignation 
was demanded as a result of the Wille- 
brandt anti-Catholic outbursts. And when, 
after a victory, a National Chairman can- 
not get jobs for his friends, his only course 
is resignation. 

Other stout Hoover campaigners no 
longer bound by hoops of steel to the 
Hoover breast are: Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, Col. Horace A. Mann (Klan), 
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William Joseph Donovan (onetime inti- 
mate), Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, Senators 
Borah, Brookhart, Frazier. 

With characteristic independence, Presi- 
dent Hoover will pick Dr. Work’s suc- 
cessor. Possibilities: Secretary of War 
James William Good; Claudius Hart 
Huston of Tennessee; National Committee 
Vice-chairman Ralph E. Williams of 
Oregon; National Committee Secretary 
Franklin William Fort of New Jersey; 
National Committee General Counsel 
James Francis Burke of Pennsylvania. 


¢ 








Beggary 

On the theory that Big Names can often 
do Big Things, Joseph E. Barlow, 66-year- 
old U. S. citizen with a $5,000,000 land 
claim against the Cuban Government 
(Time, April 29), last week hired what he 
considered two Big Names to help him 
pull his claim through to payment. One 
name was Campbell Bascom Slemp, the 
other was Everett Sanders. Both were 
once secretaries to President Coolidge. 
Shrewd men both, Messrs. Slemp and 
Sanders entered the Barlow case just at 
a time when it appeared most likely to 
prove lucrative. 

After the Spanish War, Mr. Barlow ob- 
tained large tracts of land in what later 
became the heart of Havana. Their title 
rested upon a 4o00-year-old Spanish 
royal grant which bounded them “as far as 
a dog’s bark can be heard.”’ Cuban courts 
decided he had been despoiled of his 
property, but the Cuban Government re- 
fused to make redress and, vexed by his 
pestiferousness, expelled him from the 
island. Not only did Mr. Barlow appeal 
to the U. S. State Department for assist- 
ance, but he rowed with Secretary Kellogg 
whom he threatened to “bust on the nose.” 
Now bent, irritable, old, $5,000,000- 
Claimer Barlow professes himself reduced 
to beggary, from which the Slemp & San- 
ders names must rescue him. 





“Red Mike” v. “Tony’s” Casino 

Near the centre of Manhattan’s Central 
Park has stood for nearly 60 years a 
sprawly rustic building known as _ the 
Casino. Last week the Casino appeared 
likely to become an issue in New York 
City politics—a class war issue between 
Democracy and Aristocracy. 

The Casino belongs to the city. It was 
built as an eating place to offset, in a 
measure, the litter caused by basket 
parties on the lawns. Recently the city 
leased the place to a $500,000 private 
corporation which undertook to make it a 
“place for the fashionable and fastidious.” 
The rental was $8,500 per year. The cor- 
poration sold the hat-check privilege alone 
for $12,000. Joseph Urban was hired to 
decorate the interior in rhythmic maroons 
and greens. A black glass ceiling was 
placed over the ballroom. A “continental 
atmosphere” was evoked. 

Last week the Casino was opened to 
600 special guests carefully culled from 
the Social Register by Anthony Joseph 
Drexel (“Tony”) Biddle Jr., Board Chair- 
man of the corporation and social arbiter 
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of the new Casino. Said Mr. Biddle: “All 
we wanted to do is something for the 
public. . . . We did it for the city... . 
This place is city property.” 

Collected for the first night were such 
as Mr. & Mrs. William Kissam Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, Mr. & 
Mrs. Conde Nast, Mr. & Mrs. Adolph 
Zukor, Mr. & Mrs. Oscar Grab and the 
Sheriff of New York County. Maitre 
d’Hotel Rene Black, “Master of Forty 
Sauces,” hovered majestically. 

Quick was the Press to pick up this 
dining place as a likely morsel for public 
fun. Its menu prices were broadcast: 
chicken okra soup 65¢, baked lobster 
thermidor $2, lamb stew $1.70, royal squab 
en crapaudine, $2.75, baked potato 45¢, 
coffee 45¢, demi tasse 50¢. Jokesters in- 
sisted that the park air was still free and 
that the poor did not have to pay anything 
to watch the rich dine in their park. 

To point the issue even more, on the 
day the Casino opened, 93 ordinary citi- 
zens were haled to court, fined for eating 
their lunches on newspapers spread on 
the grass of their park. 

Onetime Mayor John Frances (‘Red 
Mike”) Hylan, again a candidate for that 
office, was quick to make use of the 
political potentialities of the new Casino. 
“A night club for the 400 in Central Park,” 
roared he over the radio, “would never 
have been permitted during my adminis- 
tration.” 


- 


or 


Democrats Dine 


Last week Democracy gave a dinner 
party in Washington to honor Jouett 
Shouse, new executive committee chair- 
man. Because National Committee Chair- 
man John Jacob Raskob attended as 
prime guest-speaker, an incipient anti- 
Brown Derby revolt briefly threatened to 
wreck the good purposes of this gathering. 

When potent southern Senators declined 
to attend, the meeting appeared likely to 
be distinguished more for its absentees 
than its guests. Said North Carolina’s 
Senator Simmons: “Harmony ... . re- 
quires the unhorsing of Raskob.” South 
Carolina’s Senator Blease added: “I’ve 
been with the Smith crowd as far as I 
care to go.” The arch-Republican New 
York Herald Tribune gleefully played up 
Democratic difficulties, fanned the flames 
of schism. 

Chief decliners were from Virginia 
where Bishop James Cannon Jr. had again 
been cannonading against the Smith- 
Raskob leadership. Senator Carter Glass 
found an engagement in Baltimore on the 
night of the dinner. Senator Claude Swan- 
son had to go to New Bern, N. C., that 
evening. They both said they would have 
otherwise attended the Shouse dinner. 


But efforts to belittle the dinner and to 
emphasize party dissensions served to rally 
many a Democrat to its defense. Senators 
who had declined asked permission to at- 
tend. Bishop Cannon denied he had at- 
tempted to scare anybody away. The sight 
of chuckling Republicans aroused party 
pride. Leaders again bent themselves 
grimly to the task of harmony. 
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Fokker Adds Days 


to Vacations 


UT in the Land of Magnificent Distances, 

stretching from the Rockies to the Pacific, 
lies the world’s greatest play land. The West, an 
empire of snow-capped mountain ranges, sunny 
valleys, vast forests, lakes and trout laden streams, 
tinted deserts and winding trails, holds everything 
for which the city-weary might yearn. Eleven great 
national parks were created to preserve this virgin 
wilderness forever for the recreationist. There was 
one great obstacle but National Parks Airways over- 
came that with Fokker air lines. 


The West was too far away from the centers of 
population for Americans to vacation in this, their 
rightful recreation heritage. Too many days were 


needed enroute—days that must be taken from an * 


all-too-short vacation. 


National Parks Airways helped change all that. 
Flying great Fokker planes, built and equipped for 
every travel luxury, over the wendetienl of the 
Yellowstone and Glacier Park regions. Their Fok- 
kers have added days to many vacations. 


Other airways now offering regularly scheduled 
service, with Fokker comforts, include Universal 
Air Lines; Texas Air Transport; Standard Air Lines; 
Western Canada Airways ;Dominion Airways; Pan- 
American Airways; Western Air Express. 


Write your name, address and vacation destination in the margin below, 
send it to the Fokker Travel Bureau, 655 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California, with a 5-cent stamp (to pay air mail postage) 
and let us send you our illustrated booklet, “When Air Travel Pays.” 
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FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Your Name 


Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 


Address inquiries NEW YORK OFFICE, i110 EAST 42nd STREET 





LOOK AT THE MAN 


in the front line— 
et the races—polo 
or in business— 
active—enthusias- 
tic. Such a man 
appreciates Kre- 
mentz Jewelry for 
Men — correct 
mannish—smart. 


WRISTWATCH BAND 


He knows the distinction of Krementz Wrist 
Watch Bands. They “belong” with fine 
watches. Their clever 
arrangement of fold- 


ing links insures com- | 


fort and safety. 


He insists upon Kre- 
mentz Dress Sets— 
because they are the 
correct thing for eve- 
ning wear. If he wears 
a Tuxedo, or should 
the occasion demand 


Krements 
DRESS SETS 


Sets are ready in their attractive cases — 
styled for either need. The range of Krementz 
patterns gives the one variation in the pre- 
scribed convention of men’s dress. 


He would appreci- 
ete a gift of Kre- 
mentz Links be- 
cause he knows that 
starched cuffs are 
again the only thing 
for the well-dressed 
man. He knows 
Krementz quality 
and their unusual selection of individualized 
designs. 


Krements 


CUFF LINKS 


When buying collar buttons he asks for 


Krementz—no other | 


words are neces- | 
_ re | 

The Perfect Gift for 
a Man. FEATURED at | 
the SMARTER Men’s | 


Krements 


COLLAR BUTTONS _ shops. 


rement 


JEWELRY FOR MEN)! 


Full Dress—Krementz | 
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THE PRESS 


New Building 


Traditionally old have been the build- 
ings in which famed newspapers started 
life. Usually they were fire traps. Always 
they were filled with more “atmosphere” 
than cleanliness, more musty files than 
modern conveniences. . . . Such a build- 
ing was the ramshackle, rickety home of 
the Chicago Daily News. Its dim-lighted 
rooms, its narrow hallways, saw the birth 
of the Daily News—a tiny newspaper—in 
1875, watched that newspaper grow to its 
circulation today of 450,000, local evening 
rival of The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(blatant Chicago morning Tribune). 

Last week the Daily News moved to its 
new building on the Chicago River. In 
place of dinginess there is magnificence. 
Instead of one elevator there are 15; in- 
stead of five stories ihere are 25. A Board 
of Directors room on the sixth floor is 
dedicated to the late great Victor Fremont 
Lawson. Its fine dark panels were taken 
from his Lake Shore Drive residence, so 
that the Daily News should have a last- 
ing memory of its onetime chief. 


sacha as 
White, Green, Pink 
A new tabloid newspaper, a new color 


scheme, appeared in the hands of Detroit 
newsboys last fortnight. It was called the 


| Detroit Daily Illustrated (7 p. m. to 9 
| a. m. edition). The color scheme: white, 
| then green, then pink. Its proprietor is 


Bernarr Macfadden, publisher of two 


| other gum-chewers’ sheetlets, New York’s 


Graphic, Philadelphia’s Daily News. This 
is the second new Macfadden publication 
venture within the last month. His other 
one: New York Jnvestment News (TIME, 
April 8). 

o— 
Turn to the Mirror 


Not all readers of that gum-chewers’ 
sheetlet, the New York Graphic, are gum- 
chewers. Some of them snuggle the pink- 
faced tabloid into Park Avenue homes, 
there to read it in polite seclusion. They 
have reason: the Graphic’s gossip-purvey- 
ing, scandal-scooping, _staccato-styled 
Monday column, “Your Broadway and 
Mine.” 

For some time the writer of that column 
has been Walter Winchell, no ordinary 
scandal-scooper. Famed is he in theatre 
lobbies, speakeasies, night clubs. From 
one gossip-centre to another he travels to 
get column material. Alert, the Winchell 
ears hear all. Amiable, the Winchell dis- 
position makes friends easily, elicits scan- 
dal-scraps. Then, at three and four in 
the morning, he goes back to his type- 
writer and two-fingers what he has learned, 
adding here and there the result of an 
imaginative mind. 

Great is the jealousy, in some colum- 
nistic quarters, of the Winchell sources of 
information. Once, it is said, there hung 
a sign in the New York World office, 
warning all to tell Winchell nothing. But 
somehow, Winchell learns. Those inter- 
ested to know who and his wife are ex- 
pecting offspring find out in the Graphic’s 
“Your Broadway and Mine” every Mon- 
day. When the offspring arrives, its sex 





is immediately disclosed. When Gossiper 
Winchell is flayed for a statement, he 
says “sorry” the next day—but only when 
serious consequences are threatened. 
Otherwise, he says nothing. 

One day last week, Graphic-snugglers 
were surprised to read: “The Evening 


© International 
WALTER WINCHELL 
“Sorry.” 


Graphic announces the appointment of 
Louis Sobol as dramatic editor and critic, 
effective at once. Mr. Sobol will also 
conduct the column known as ‘Your 
Broadway and Mine.’ ” Discouraged, they 
turned to the Times, wherein appeared an 
advertisement announcing that starting 
Monday, June 10, Walter Winchell will 
conduct a column for a rival gum-chewers’ 
sheetlet-—the New York Daily Mirror. 

Many a Winchell reader does not believe 
all that he reads. Sometimes the Winchell 
prophecies. are right; sometimes they are 
wrong. But Winchell worshippers have 
enlarged their vocabularies, learned many 
a word they never had heard before. Some 
Winchell Words are: 


“dotter’”—daughter 

“moom pitcher’’-—moving picture 
“Hahhlim’’—Harlem 

“gel” —girl 

“sealed’’—married 

“Joosh”—Jewish 

“tome’’—book 

“Horrors Liveright’—Horace Liveright 
“hush parlor’’—speakeasy 


Somebody heard little Walter Winchell 
sing in a Harlem cinema house when he 
was 13, found him a sing-song job in 
Gus Edwards’ Newsboy Sextet. That 
year, “incorrigible,” “stupid,” he quit 
school. Soon he was touring with a “gel,” 
applauded by a few and egged by many 
as he hoofed and sang. As his voice grew 
deeper, his singing grew worse. After 
being laid off, in Durham, N. C., he fed 
chickens on a box-car to get back to Man- 
hattan. During the War he was Sailor 
Winchell. 

War over, Walter Winchell returned to 
vaudeville, then became a writer on the 
Vaudeville News. Salary: $25 a week. 
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IN EVERY business and industry there 
are some men who realize that specific 
training will help them in their jobs— 
and are willing to sacrifice their spare 
time to get it. They are of all ages 
and all degrees of education, but they 
have the common kinship of vision and 
determination. 

Every year many thousands of these 
men enroll with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. And every year 
thousands complete their courses and 
earn the right to ownership of an 
I. C. S. diploma. 

What does it stand for? What do 
these students who turn for special 
training to the largest single educa- 
tional institution in the world get for 
their money ? 

If you have never seen the text of 
an I. C, §. lesson it would interest 
you. It is well written and illustrated, 





authoritative yet simple and easy to 
understand. More than 600 colleges 
and universities use text-books of the 
International Correspondence Schools 
in their classrooms. 


An average I. C. S. lesson is not four 
or five pages but fifty pages long—solid 
meat for half a dozen eyenings under 


the study lamp. The average course 
consists of 45 of these lessons, and some 
are much longer. Mechanical Engi- 
neering, for example, includes 186 les- 
sons. The Architectural Course con- 
tains 142. And the complete Commer- 
cial Course is made up of 113 lessons. 
The student must master every lesson 
himself and merit a passing mark of 
70 or over in order to graduate. 

The man who earns an I. C. S. di- 
ploma in any course has a real knowl- 
edge of his subject. The student who 
has completed a course of average 


length has spent over 700 hours in 
study, under competent instruction. He 
has read some 2000 pages of text, and 
turned in between 40 and 50 written 
papers. Furthermore he has demon- 
strated that he has character—the am- 
bition and the grit that every employer 
likes to see in his men. 

Right in your own organization you 
will find I. C. S. students. And they 
are worth finding — worth watching. 
Talk to them about technical points. 
Test their knowledge. Keep an eye on 
their advancement, for the qualities 
they possess will be an asset to your 
business. 

If you are interested in learning 
more about the International Corre- 
spondence Schools and the service they 
can perform for you and your em- 
ployees, write for our booklet “The 
Business of Building Men.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SCRANTON 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


FOUNDED 
/89/ 
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ASH about a 
tablespoon- 
ful of Absorbine, 
Jr. in a warm 
_. bath. Jump in. 
Tightened muscles gently re- 
lax. Tired tissues are invigor- 
ated. Red blood courses 
through the body. You glow 
with new animation. Out of the 
tub—a brisk rub-down wita 
Absorbine, Jr. full strength. 
Absorbine, Jr.’s pungent 
odor is pleasant, yet it is grease- 
less—not a stain on skin or 
clothes. Come what may— you 
are now ready for anything. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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In 1924, long-haired Bernarr Macfadden 
founded the Graphic, hired Writer Win- 
chell on a seven-year contract as colum- 
nist, dramatic critic. Starting salary: $100 
a week, all of which he earned by night. 

As Graphic circulation grew, so did the 
Winchell fame, the Winchell salary. But 
the salary-growth was not rapid enough 
to suit the ambitious gossip purveyor. 
| And said he: “I was willing to stay with 
the Graphic because of the amazing liberty 
I enjoyed, but I became unhappy because 
of a double cross about money.” This 
| year, he said, the Graphic promised him 
$300 a week, 50% of syndicate receipts. 
| Neither the $300 nor all the 50% forth- 
came, Winchell related. But in his desk 
was a contract with the Hearst organiza- 
tion for a weekly salary of $500 plus 50% 
of the syndicated receipts. Last week, the 
Hearst contract was sold to Publisher A. J. 
Kobler, of the Wirror, which, such sheets 
as Variety suspect, still belongs to Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. 

Gossiper Winchell admits his salary is 
$500 a week and 50% of syndicate re- 
ceipts. He says he will continue with the 
Winchell Words, the Winchell gossip 
every Monday, which cause many to be- 
lieve that Park Avenue sheetlet-snugglers 
will turn to the Mirror. 








| Surprise 

One morning last week a group of ship 
news reporters and photographers rode 
silently down New York Bay. Those who 
were not cynical were sour. They were on 
| their way to board the Mauretania. Their 
assignment was to interview and take 
|pictures of John Pierpont Morgan, who 
dislikes to be interviewed or pictured, as 
he had plainly told them many times 
before. 

Not many hours later those same news- 
men and photographers rode up the Bay. 
Once more in their respective newspaper 
offices, they were greeted by skeptic city 
editors with the usual dubious grunts. 
Conversation in one Manhattan city-room 
ran something like this: 

City Editor: Well, whatchagot? Noth- 
ing, eh? 

Newsman: Sure. There’s a column in it. 

C. E.: J. P—a column? No pictures, of 
course. 

Newsman: Lots. Posed on deck, pipe 
in hand, front and side. 

OFF ae . 

Newsmen wrote. They told how, after 
a gentle suggestion from a bold photog- 
rapher, the strikingly handsome Banker 
Morgan had shifted to a more advan- 
tageous position on the deck. They praised 
the amiable Morgan disposition. They de- 
scribed the Morgan apparel (grey lounge 
suit, grey fedora). Finally, they related 
'the general Morgan conversation, which 
| was not on Reparations, but on his Medi- 
| terranean cruise aboard his yacht Corsair. 
'Of his yachting guest, Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, Archbishop of Canterbury, Banker 
| Morgan told the newsmen: 

“T wanted to do some good for the 
health of some of my friends. The Arch- 
bishop was not in good health, and I was 
informed by his friends that if he did 
make the voyage I would have to be most 
careful of him, and I was. I had to go to 
| his doctor and get permission to take the 
Archbishop away for the cruise. The doc- 
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J. P. Morcan 


Health came to the Archbishop. 


tor said he was a sick man, but he let me 
have him, and when the head of the Epis- 
copal Church in England returned I think 
that he looked better for the sea voyage.” 


The eight people in the Banker’s party 
(including a son, a daughter-in-law, grand- 
children) were given free entry of the 
port because his trip had been on govern- 
ment business. But Banker Morgan, un- 
aware of the honored privilege, had 
already declared his luggage and _per- 
mitted a customs inspector to open three 
suitcases and examine their contents. Per- 
haps never had so great a banker appeared 
in so happy a light. 


— 


Romance To Roseland 


In Manhattan is a dance hall called 
Roseland. Here, in a ballroom, wide and 
long, two orchestras manufacture music 
which substitutes speed and clamor for 
melody and merriment. Here, with set 
faces, dances nightly a band of “hostesses.” 
From vaudeville (where they have failed) 
they come, from little towns that seemed 
too slow, from little flats that seemed too 
small. Dancing is no pleasure to them. 
Dancing is their business. Be it the breath 
of a drunken sailor that blows warm past 
their cheeks or the wit of the dullest 
tomlinson that assails their ears, they 
must dance and sometimes smile. 

To Roseland from El Paso, Tex., came 
Claire Patton. She had been married when 
she was very young and divorced before 
she was very much older. At Roseland a 
girl can make (with good fortune and tips) 
about $60 weekly. So Hostess Patton 
earned easily a living wage, devoted leisure 
hours to improving herself with courses at 
Columbia University. She used to check 
her textbooks at Roseland’s desk before 
she prepared to extend Roseland hospital- 
ity to all and sundry. 

Then to Roseland from Boston and 
the front rank of U. S. tycoons came 
Archibald Robertson Graustein, head of 
the International Paper Co. (now subsidi- 
ary of International Paper & Power Co.). 
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A N D U Pp AT FACTO RY Buyers of Essex the a. last 


month were supplied with more than 
225 color combinations to their indivi- 
dual orders, and at no extra cost. Your 
own dealer is prepared to give you the 


same wide choice, and will forward 

your selection to the factory for prompt 

delivery. Orders are shipped from 
N factory within 48 hours. 


THE CHALLENGER 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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morning shave 
ean last longer 


You can stay clean-shaven all 
day because of closer shaving 


made possible by small-bubble 
lather. 


THERE is a satisfaction when, in the eve- 

ning, you realize that your morning shave 
is lasting. This six o’clock satisfaction means 
you've had a really close shave in the morn- 
ing. That means a properly moistened beard, 
and Colgate’s guarantees that. Small bub- 
bles—that’s the Colgate secret of such effi- 
ciency. Small bubbles get down to the base 


of the beard and moisten it more thoroughly 
than big, air-filled bubbles. 


Two vital facts—easily proved 


The minute you lather up with Colgate’s, 
two things happen: 1. The soap in the lather 
breaks up the oil film that covers each hair. 
2. Billions of tiny, moisture-laden bubbles 
seep down through your beard . . . crowd 
around each whisker . . . soak it soft with 
water. 


Instantly your beard gets moist . . . easier to 
cut and pliable . . . scientifically softened 
right down at the base... then your razor 
can do its best work. 


Better grooming—the utmost in shaving com- 
fort. A world of critical men, after various 
experiments with big-bubble lathers, have 
found that Colgate’s is supreme. You, too, 
will agree. Let us help you in deciding—note 


our offer below. 


COL 


SP 2m 


COLGATE, Dept. B-1791, 

595 Fifth Avenue, New York 

In Canada, address Colgate, Toronto 8, Ontario 
Please send me, FREE, the seven-day trial tube 

of Colgate’s Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample 

bottle of « After-Shave.” 








Great was Mr. Graustein’s place and many 
were his cares, but he bade dull care adieu, 
learned Roseland’s ropes. He found that 
payment of 85¢ entitled him to three 
dances (three minutes apiece). After these 
initial dances, men who had brought their 
own girls danced with them at 5¢ per 
dance. But girl-less men (like Mr. Grau- 
stein) danced with hostesses, paid at the 
rate of 35¢ for three dances. And men who 
wished to sit out dances with their host- 
esses could accompany them to a (chaper- 
oned) room off the ballroom, there sit for 
one hour for $2.80 (of which the girl col- 
lected $2). Many a $2.80 spent Mr. Grau- 
stein after he had met Hostess Patton. It 
was in this room, indeed, that the Prince 
came to Cinderella. 

Simple was the rest of the story—only 
the happy ending remained. For, much as 
Hostess Patton may at first have ques- 
tioned: the story of riches and position to 
which this middle-aged (Mr. Graustein is 
43) suitor referred, she found that the 
unbelievable was true, that the incredible 
was a fact. One day (March 14),* in El 
Paso Tycoon Graustein and Hostess Pat- 
ton were married, and from Roseland’s 
hostesses the fairest flower is gone. 

Peculiar was the newspaper treatment 
of the Graustein-Patton marriage. Here 
was surely a saga of romance without a 
trace of scandal: Here was modern Man- 
hattan’s version of the Prince and Cinder- 
ella—a syncopated setting for an ageless 
theme. Yet the story was announced 
(two months after the wedding) in Zit’s 
Weekly, theatrical trade-paper. Later the 
tabloids carried it. But solid, standard 
papers—Times, World, Herald Tribune, 
Sun, Post—ignored the week’s—and one of 
the year’s—greatest human interest story. 

Possibly tabloid emphasis on sex and 
scandal has made conservatives timid of 
love and romance. More likely, however, 
appeared the theory that city editors neg- 
lected the story simply because they were 





*One month before Tycoon Graustein’s in- 
terests in many a. newspaper were being widely 
noised, vigorously assailed (Time, April 22). 
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Critic Lite. 
Groton graduated, Variety vindicated. 


(See col. 3) 


late in discovering it. Had they got the 
story on the day of the Texas wedding it 
would have front-paged every paper. But 
it is not in their occurrence but in their 
telling that events age. To a man uncon- 
scious since Nov. 10, 1918, news of the 
armistice would be great news. To a 
public unconscious of the Graustein wed- 
ding this latest and best of Cinderella 
stories remains fresh and green. Until it 
is told, no story is old. 


THEATRE 








Best Guesser 


A racetrack tipster who spotted winning 
horses with 75% success would be the 
greatest tipster in history. But a drama 
critic who forecasts with 75% correctness 
the financial result of Broadway plays, is 
only a mediocre seer. Last week Variety 
published its annual box score of Man- 
hattan theatre critics. Seven of twelve 
men from the leading dailies made scores 
of .75 or better. 

E. W. Osborn of the Evening World was 
low man. He saw 86 plays during the 
past season, guessed right only four times 
more than he guessed wrong, expressed no 
opinion twelve times, scored .453. Just 
above him was large Percy Hammond of 
the Herald Tribuné, purveyor of false 
pomp and true drollery, who scored .616. 
Walter Winchell, Broadway slangman and 
gossiper, until last week of the tabloid 
Graphic (see p. 18) scored .790. He was 
just below dignified, grammatical J. Brooks 
Atkinson of the Times (.798) who, in 
turn, ran second to the winner, baldish, 
bespectacled Robert Littell of the Evening 
Post (.809).* 

Prognosticating a play’s financial luck 
has but little to do with that synthesis of 
taste, dogma and analysis which is dra- 
matic criticism. It is a question of audi- 
ence psychology, of knowing what will 
make the playgoing mass guffaw, snivel, 
clap its hands. Thus Critic Littell’s victory 
may have surprised friends who knew that 
the 1928-29 season had been his first as 
a daily critic (with the public duty to pro- 
nounce on a play’s likelihood: of “suc- 
cess”). Hitherto he has concerned himself 
with “dramaturgy” rather than “show 
business,” as would befit the son of Au- 
thor Philip Littell (onetime editor of the 
New Republic) and the product of well- 
mannered Groton School (Groton, Mass.), 
where boys who read Shelley and play 
Mozart are often encouraged. Now 33, 
Robert Littell’s youth included Harvard 
and the U. S. army of occupation in Russia 
and book reviews for the New Republic 
and many a big talk with famed Walter 
Lippmann, philosopher-editor of the New 
York World. In addition to his Post posi- 
tion, Broadway’s Best Guesser also re- 
views plays, profoundly, for Theatre Arts 
Monthly. He is married to Anita Blaine 
Damrosch, daughter of Musician Walter 
Johannes Damrosch, granddaughter of the 
late great James (“Man from Maine” 
Blaine. 

*London’s St. John Ervine, who was guest 
critic of the World for part of the season, who 


irked many Manhattan intelligentsia, guessed 
well while he was guessing, scored .815. 
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Not a// red gasolines are Ethy] 


PYPONUERE are some motorists 
who drive up to a filling sta- 
tion and say to the pump man, 
etry ” ery 
Give me some red gas’ or Give 
me some white gas.” 
mean 


By “red” they Ethyl 


Gasoline—but not all red gasolines 
are Ethyl. 

Though Ethyl Gasoline is col- 
ored red for identification, its 
color has nothing whatever to do 
with its performance. It takes 
more than dye to make an anti- 
knock fuel, and the element in 


Ethyl Gasoline that “knocks out 


QE. G.C., 1929. 


that knock”, creates added power 
and gives high-compression 
performance is Ethyl fluid, con- 
taining tetraethyl lead. 

So effective is Ethyl fluid that 
leading oil companies throughout 
the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain are mixing it with 
good gasoline to form Ethyl Gas- 
oline, a premium fuel that gives 
you your money’s worth. 


So just remember that the 
advantages of Ethyl Gasoline are 


available only through pumps 
which display the Ethyl emblem 
or which bear a notice stating that 
the fuel contains tetraethyl lead. 
that Ethyl 
makes any car run better, what- 
ever its age or compression. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broadway, New 


York City; 56 Church Street, Toronto, Can.; 36 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London, England. 


Remember too 


ETHYL G22 
| CASOLINE pls fio ett soune 





Knocks out that “knock” 


GASOLINE 
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rosnour 9 TOP THIEF! 


A prercinc shriek shattered the mid- 
night silence of the Conrad house- 
hold, in New York. Tracing the 
sounds of hysterical sobbing, Mr. 
Conrad* found their maid sitting 
up in bed frantic with fright. Awak- 
ened by a stealthy noise, she had 
seen the shadowy form of a man in 
her doorway. Investigation revealed 
the burglar had taken practically 
every piece of jewelry in the house. 
(Claim 45-RB-29358) 

The Harts* of Pasadena employed 
a servant who proved dishonest. She 
vanished with $800 worth of table 
and bed linen. (Claim 33-BR-55229) 


The Richards* of Philadelphia, 
while absent from home, were robbed 
of oriental rugs, draperies and mis- 
cellaneous furnishings valued at 
$3480. Unfortunately Mr. Richards 
carried only $2000 insurance. (Claim 
4-BR-98253) 


Mr. Johnstone* of Longview, 
Texas, while making a roadside tire 
repair was held up by highwaymen 
who took his cash and jewelry. We 
paid Mr. Johnstone $850. (Claim 
18-BPH-21015) 

These claims, like all just claims, 
Etna met with promptness. Insur- 
ance could not make restitution of 
the stolen property, but its cash 
value promptly was made good up 
to the limit of the coverage. 

There is an A£tna policy or bond 
to protect against every insurable 
risk. The protection and service 
given under A&tna policies reaches 
from coast to coast and is the per- 
sonal interest of 20,000 representa- 
tives equipped and willing to care 
for your insurance necessities always, 
wherever you may be. Let the Atna- 
izer in your community arrange a 
program of protection commensu- 
rate with your needs. 


The A2tna Life group consists of 
The tna Life Insurance Company, 
The 2tna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, The Automobile Insurance 
Company, The Standard Fire In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


* These names are fictitious. All other 
details are authentic. 


__—— 


' SEE THE AATNA-IZER IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY—HE IS 
Bees \ A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL 
By the People’s Advice 

Owen D. Young caught the Aquitania 
last week, and it was important that he 
should do so. On June 15 he was due to 
be in Cleveland, calling the world’s atten- 
tion to the marriage of his sober-minded 
son, Charles Jacob, to Miss Esther Mary 
Christensen, talented black-and-white 
artist, chic daughter of Danish inventor 
and Vice Consul Niels Anton Christensen. 

Keeping Mr. Young in Paris until the 
last minute was another consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, the formal signing 
of the German Reparations Agreement 
and adjournment of the Second Dawes 
Committee. 

In the Grand Salon of the Hotel George 
V fourteen men blinked uneasily behind a 
long green table in the blinding rays of 
sunlamps and arc lights. Mr. Young, 
chairman and presiding genius of the con- 
ference, sat in the middle, on his right 
Emile Moreau, Governor of the Bank of 
France, on his left Morgan Partner 
Thomas W. Lamont and Boston Lawyer 
Thomas N. Perkins. On the green cloth 
in front of Chairman Young were two 
white blocks of foolscap, two and a half 
inches thick, copies in French and English 
of the famed agreement, neatly prepared 
by Sir Josiah Stamp, head of the British 
delegation, and a white meerschaum pipe, 
gift of John Pierpont Morgan. 

The time was ten minutes to six. The 
ceremony had been scheduled to take 
place an hour earlier. Until the last mo- 
ment anxious delegates pawed over the 
documents making minute emendations— 
changing commas to semi-colons, changing 
ands to buts. 

Even at the last minute the conference 
lived up to its reputation for the unex- 
pected. While the 14 delegates blinked at 
a battery of cameras, a_ short-circuited 
sunlamp set fire to one of the saffron win- 
dow curtains. The 14 delegates sat, digni- 
fied and stately, while excited waiters and 
cameramen rushed about with fire ex- 
tinguishers, put out the blaze. 

In the hot glare of studio lamps that 
brought unseemly beads of perspiration to 
the delegates’ potent brows they signed 
the two documents alphabetically accord- 
ing to countries. Germany (Allemagne) 
first signed the French copy, Belgium the 
English. For the benefit of the sound pho- 
tographers, the obliging delegates scratched 
extra loudly with their pens. Eight 
minutes later the last signature was 
affixed. Chairman Young spoke as follows: 

“We may fairly claim for the plan 
that it reflects our best judgment of what 
the settlement ought to be, arrived at 
with the advice, not of the governments, 
but of the peoples, functioning through 
the press which modern communications 
have made instantly effective in every in- 
terested country in the world. 

“Has anyone any more remarks to 
offer?” 

There were no remarks. 
Young spoke as follows: 

“T declare this conference adjourned 
without delay.” 


Chairman 


TIME 





Later, Banker Moreau remarked: “The 
report is not entirely satisfactory to any 
one country. Therefore it is highly satis- 
factory to all.” Mr. Young rushed back 


to his rooms to finish packing. 


Last week brought a few additional de- 
tails about the Bank of International 
Settlement (Time, March 25), the struc- 
ture on which the entire Reparations 
Agreement rests, destined to become the 
most important financial institution in 
Europe. Its purpose: 

1) To supersede Reparations Agent 
Seymour Parker Gilbert in the handling 
of reparations payments. 

2) To assist Germany to make these 
payments by financing and selling bonds 
against German railways and industries. 

3) To pay the last 214 years of Ger- 
many’s debt out of its own profits. 

Three cities are struggling for the loca- 
tion of the International Bank: Basel, 
Switzerland; Amsterdam, Holland; Brus- 
sels, Belgium. From its accessibility to 
German industrial centres, most reports 
favor the latter. 

The bank’s original nominal capital will 
be 100 million dollars, its initial deposits 
some 300 millions. Voting stock will be 
divided among the seven countries partici- 
pating in the bank: Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the 
U. S. Stock of the first six nations will be 
held by national banks of issue, U. S. stock 
will be bought and held privately. 

The bank will be controlled by an ad- 
ministrative council, none of whom shall 
be active in politics. The Administrative 
Council will include one member from the 
national banks of each of the seven coun- 
tries (exception, the U. S., Time, May 
27), with additional members representing 
finance, commerce, industry. 

Recognizing Washington squeamishness, 
it is provided that other members may ap- 
point two members from any country un- 
able to appoint its own. 

Organizers of the bank are looking far 
beyond the 584 years of German Repara- 
tions. It is their intention to make the 
bank an international clearing house for 


all international banking problems, even- , 


tually doing away with the necessity of 
shipping large quantities of gold from one 
country to another. 


THE LEAGUE 
Spanish Host 


Spain last week accommodated the 
Council of the League of Nations at its 
54th regular meeting, in a grand red and 
gold chamber of the Spanish Senate, 
Madrid. Installed were 100 press tele- 
phone wires, carloads of typewriters, 
platoons of flunkeys. Thus was elaborately 
signalized Spain’s withdrawal of her with- 
drawal from membership in the league. 

Storm point of the meeting was the 
eternal problem of minorities. Of most 
interest to the U. S. was consideration of 
Elihu Root’s revision of the protocol for 
U.S. adherence. U.S. Spanish Ambassador 
Ogden H. Hammond acts as_ unofficial 
observer. 








PAPAL STATE 
Ultimate Accord 

Across his breast was the sash of the 
Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus; he 
wore too the Cross of Malta and Collar 
of the Annunziata, which gives its wearer 
the right to call Italy’s King “cousin.” Ar- 
rayed in such dignity but brusque as ever, 
Benito Mussolini last week strode up the 
marble stairway that leads to the dam- 
asked Hall of Congregations in the Vati- 
can.* In his pocket was a Bank of Italy 
check for 750 million lire ($39,225,000) 
and a certificate for one billion lire ($52,- 
300,000) of Italian State bonds. In the 
Hall of Congregations, standing beneath an 
exquisite ivory crucifix, Pietro Cardinal 
Gasparri, hands folded, waited to receive 
money and bonds and exchange formally 
with Signor Mussolini the State-&-Church 
reconciliation treaty signed by them both 
last February (Trme, Feb. 18). After a 
brief, courteous exchange of duplicate 
texts of the treaty, last of diplomatic 
formalities, the Papal State, recognized by 
Italy, became an independent state, like 
Liechtenstein and Monaco. 

Announcements were then made that 
Count Cesare Maria de Vecchi di Val 
Cismon, “old guard” Fascist, was ap- 
pointed Italy’s Ambassador to Vatican 
City. 

As final proof of his new sovereignty the 
Pope left the Vatican building, drove in his 
Fiat down the street that skirts the Vati- 
can Museum to the Vatican Gardens, but 
did zot cross his state’s boundary. 

Thus last week Italy and the Papal 
State became independent friendly nations. 
In matters of religion it seemed, however, 
that they were at odds. Last week the 
Pope branded as heretical utterances of 
Italy’s Prime Minister (see p. 57). 

a ee 
Fevers, Firing Squad 

Last week, en route to Mexico, Dwight 
Whitney Morrow rode from Washington 
to San Antonio on the same train with 
Mexican Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y 
Flores, head of the Mexican Hierarchy. 
The venerable prelate, because of violent 
trouble between Church and State, had 
left Mexico a year before. Now, as dele- 
gate of a Pope who not only is Vicar of 
Christ but also a free sovereign, he was 
returning to discuss with Mexico’s Presi- 
dent Portes Gil the possible soothing of 
those troubles. Probably the Archbishop 
and the Ambassador talked. Possibly the 
Ambassador, as a U. S. Statesman, said 
things which pleased the Archbishop about 
the U. S. attitude toward the Church-and- 
State problem. Further assurance of sig- 
nificant train-talk was the fact that at 
San Antonio Mr. Morrow stopped over, 
allowed the Prelate to reach Mexico City 
twelve hours before him. 

A week before Ambassador Morrow's 
return, five men stood against a wall in 
Queretaro, Mexico, were riddled by a 
firing squad. They had intended dynamit- 
ing the train on which Mr. Morrow left 
the country. 


*Wherein are giant vases, many-hued. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Labor’s Week 


Square-jawed Stanley Baldwin in a 
billowing grey ulster and a bullet-hard 
bowler hat motored to Windsor Castle 
early last week to kiss the King’s hand, 
resign as Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
Waiting at the palace door to receive him 
was the King’s equerry and grouse-shoot- 
ing friend, Col. Sir Clive Wigram, and 
King George’s favorite grandchild, little 
Princess Elizabeth, soberly staring over 
the top of her perambulator. Stanley 
Baldwin bowed solemnly to “P’incess Lily- 
bet,” who continued to stare, and entered 
the palace. For half an hour he remained 
closeted with the King, who was still in 
bed. When he emerged, Prime Minister 
Baldwin no longer, but the Rt. Hon. 
Stanley Baldwin, M. P., Princess Elizabeth 
was still being trundled in the driveway. 
Stanley Baldwin, M. P., drove away. The 
rest of the week was Labor’s. 

Wednesday. Following Stanley Bald- 
win’s retirement Ramsay James Mac- 
Donald went to Windsor, umbrella in hand, 
obedient to a royal summons, and accepted 
the King’s command to form a new govern- 
ment. King George was out of bed and 
sitting up to receive him, but little Princess 
Elizabeth was noticeably absent. 

Thursday. A crowd stood waiting in 
front of No. 10 Downing St., official town 
residence for Britain’s Prime Ministers, 
where Ramsay MacDonald was busily con- 
ferring with acid-tongued Philip Snowden, 
financial genius of the Labor party, and 
James Henry Thomas, General Secretary 
of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
over final Cabinet appointments. 

“We want Mac!” shouted voices in the 
crowd. “Good old Mac!” 

Good old Mac eventually appeared, 
smiling, hair tousled. Later it was an- 
nounced that Finance Expert Snowden was 
to be the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Union Worker Thomas was to receive the 
medieval title of Lord Privy Seal, to be 
charged with the most important of 
Labor’s problems: solving unemployment. 

Friday. The retiring Tory Cabinet 
drove to Windsor, handed over their seals 
of office to the King-Emperor. At the 
same time Prime Minister MacDonald 
published an official list of members of 
the new Labor Cabinet. 

Writing of choosing the new Cabinet in 
Forward, British Labor weekly, Ramsay 
MacDonald said: “Then will come the 
unhappy days when for the-merit I should 
like to reward I can find no places vacant, 
for all those I cam fit in I cannot always 
find the appropriate place. May I be 
judged sympathetically. 

“He who has to leave out is even more 
pained in his heart than those left out. 
Sympathy is a bad Cabinet maker.” 

Laborites not left out included: 


Rt. Hon. James Ramsay MacDonald 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury 
Rt. Hon. James Henry Thomas 
Lord Privy Seal 
Lord Parmoor 
Lord President of the Council 
Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Sankey 
Lord High Chancellor 


Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Rt. Hon. Robert Clynes 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Rt. Hon. Sidney Webb 
Secretary of State for Dominions and 
Colonies 


Britain’s first woman Cabinet Minister. 
This pompous ride was the apex of a 
career that began nearly forty years ago 
in a steaming London sweatshop. 

At Windsor Castle the new Labor Min- 
isters were received in the audience room. 
King George, nearly recovered from his 





Mrs. THOMAS 


Mr. THOMAS 


Miss THomas* 


He wouldn’t ’urt a bloody Hempire. 


(See p. 27) 


Rt. Hon. Tom Shaw 
Secretary of State for War 
Capt. William Wedgwood Benn 
Secretary of State for India 
Rt. Hon. William Adamson 
Secretary of State for Scotland 
Lord Thomson 
Secretary of State for Air 
Albert Victor Alexander 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
Rt. Hon. William Graham 
President, Board of Trade 
Arthur Greenwood 
Minister of Health 
Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Philips Trevelyan 
President, Board of Education 
Rt. Hon. Noel Buxton 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Miss Margaret Grace Bondfield 
Minister of Labor 
George Lansbury 
First Commissioner of Works 
Sir Oswald Ernald Mosley 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 


In London, it was rumored that one of 
the first moves of the Labor Government 
would be to recommend Sidney Webb, 
famed Fabian economist, now Secretary of 
State for the Colonies & Dominions, for 
the Peerage. 

Saturday. Sitting side by side in shiny 
silk hats the members of England’s Labor 
Cabinet drove through Windsor High 
Street, up Castle Hill to the royal palace. 
White horses pulled them, they sat in semi- 
state landaus with black-coated, silver- 
buttoned postillions and gentlemen out- 
riders. In the fifth carriage sat grey-haired 
Miss Margaret Grace Bondfield, “Saint 
Maggie” to British Laborites, in a black 
straw hat, white blouse, long black coat, 


recent set-back (Timer, June 10), was 
dressed and on his feet for the ceremony. 
One by one the Ministers went forward 
to kiss the King’s hand, receive from him 
their official seals of office. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, lame Philip Snowden, hob- 
bled on two canes. 

Back to Windsor station went, with 
their golden seals, the Labor Cabinet. 
Lord High Chancellor Sir John Sankey was 
quite weighed down with the Great Seal. 

“Everything went off smoothly,” said 
Prime Minister MacDonald at the station. 
“My colleagues and I were highly pleased 
to see how well the King looked.” 

Sunday. With the convening of a new 
Parliament only a fortnight away, Prime 
Minister MacDonald spent the day with 
advisers working on the Speech from the 
Throne. The address, actually written by 
the Prime Minister, which the King reads 
on the opening of Parliament, sets forth 
Government’s plans for the future. 


Tuesday. In the gardens behind No. 


10 Downing St., Prime Minister Baldwin 
and his Cabinet assembled, chatted pleas- 
antly on harmless subjects for the benefit 
of “talkies.” The MacDonald trip to the 
U. S., within two months, seemed a step 
more certain, 


*Now married. The Thomas womenfolk have 
always been guidance and inspiration to the 
present Lord Privy Seal. Once he was offered 
a lucrative railroad job if he would quit his rail- 
road union in Swintern. Said Mrs. Thomas: 
“Jim, if you ever desert the union I will never 
speak to you again.’”’ He turned down the job. 
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“Only Fundamental Question” 


James Henry (“Jim”) Thomas, one- 
time errand boy and engine cleaner, last 
week became the Right Honorable James 
Henry Thomas, Lord Privy Seal of Great 
Britain. By his new title the onetime 
errand boy legally takes precedence over 
all the dukes of Britain.* 

James Henry Thomas’s real duties will 
be to act as a Minister of Employment. 
To him the Prime Minister gave the 
mighty task of settling Britain’s unem- 
ployment, gravest problem in England 
today. 

“Tf I had been looking for a sinecure or 
a popular office this is certainly not the 
one I should have chosen,” said Privy 
Seal Thomas. “We fought the election 
largely on unemployment, and we all be- 
lieve it to be the only real fundamental 
question involved. I realize what I am 
up against.” 

Problem. What he is up against is an 
official figure of 1,132,300 men out of work 
as of May 27, 1929, an increase in a 
fortnight of more than 27,000 unemployed. 

Plans. Privy Seal Thomas, newly in- 
stalled, was ready with the following sug- 
gestions last week: 

1) Immediate creation of an Economic 
General Staff, (a MacDonald idea) mod- 
eled on Conservatives’ Committee of 
Imperial Defense, to consist of the Lord 
Privy Seal, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
Minister of Labor. This staff will co- 
ordinate the work of all industrial and 
economic departments. 

2) Employment of government funds to 
reorganize and develop Britain’s railways, 


UNcLE ARTHUR 
.. . took his seat in 1903. 


by electrification, modernizing rolling 
stock, etc. 

3) Wholesale adoption . of Lloyd 
George’s scheme for a program of public 
works: (Labor leaders still insist that this 
scheme was originally theirs, stolen by the 

*Exception: Such King’s sons as are Royal 
Dukes. 
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“SAINT MAGGIE” 
She could bathe and dress in 15 minutes. 


Liberal Party.) A new arterial road from 
London to Aberdeen; a railway ring 
around London to avoid transporting goods 
through the city; development of harbors 
and waterways; extensive draining of 
marsh lands. 

4) Larger pensions for workers, going 
into effect earlier, in order to allow young 
men a chance at jobs held by their elders. 

“All this will cost money,” said Privy 
Seal “Jim” Thomas, “but it is better to 
spend money productively than to give 
money to people for doing nothing.” 

Lord Privy Seal “Jim” Thomas, do- 
mestic, fun loving, is the most colorful 
character in the new Cabinet. Famed is 
his Welsh-plus-Cockney accent, his fond- 
ness for smoking room stories. Londoners 
chuckled last week recalling the occasion 
when as Colonial Secretary in 1924 he was 
anxiously interviewed by ultra Conserva- 
tive, fussbudget Sir William (“Jix”) 
Joynson-Hicks. 

“Nah then Jix,” said “Jim” Thomas, 
“I won’t ’urt your bloody Hempire!” 

——o-——_ 
Origins Analyzed 

Political observers last week analyzed 
the origins of Britain’s second Labor 
(Socialist) Cabinet. They discovered: 

In contrast to the U. S. Cabinet of ten, 
Great Britain is governed by an unwieldy 
group of some 44 Cabinet ministers and 
ministers not of Cabinet rank. Oldest in 
the MacDonald Cabinet is Lord Parmoor, 
76, Lord President of the Council; young- 
est, Sir Oswald Ernald Mosley, 32, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; 
average age, 56. Of the new Cabinet, 
many were self-educated, born in poverty. 
The Prime Minister was born in a Scotch 
hut. One of his ministers was an engine 
cleaner and fireman, one worked in a cot- 
ton mill at the age of ten, another’s father 
was a lace designer, one is the son of an 


Irish laborer. However, five have titles, 
four went to Oxford, two to Cambridge, 
three to the military schools of Sandhurst 
and Woolwich, and one (Author-Econ- 
omist Sidney Webb) was educated in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Super-educated is 
Sir Charles Philips Trevelyan, president 
of the Board of Education, schooled at 
Harrow and Cambridge, son of famed His- 
torian Sir George Otto Trevelyan, grand- 
nephew of Lord (Horatius at the Bridge) 
Macaulay, brother of Historian George 
Macaulay Trevelyan. 

If the new Cabinet continues long in 
power, its deeds will be watched, its mem- 
bers will be known to the world. Those 
already famed beyond the bounds of the 
empire include: 

Thomas, James Henry (“Jim”) (see 
col. 1), Lord Privy Seal and delegated to 
investigate unemployment; 

Snowden, Philip, wizened, pixielike 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Labor’s 
bitter-tongued financial expert (Time, 
April 29) who shares with legless Major 
Jack Benn Brunel Cohen the title of 
Cripple of the House of Commons; 

Henderson, Arthur, grey-mustached, 
placid Foreign Secretary. “Uncle Arthur” 
Henderson is one of the oldest Labor 
M. P.’s in the House; he took his seat in 
1903. Seif-educated, starting life as a 
Scotch iron moulder, he succeeds the 
blundering, monocled Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain as director of Britain’s foreign 
policy; 

Lansbury, George, irascible Commis- 
sioner of Works, England’s veteran radical. 
White-haired, with clipped mutton-chop 
whiskers, he is a teetotaler, a non-smoker, 
and was twice imprisoned; 

Bondfield, Margaret (‘Saint Maggie”’), 
Minister of Labor, and Britain’s first 
woman Cabinet minister, parliamentary 
under secretary for labor in the 1924 Labor 
government. So strenuous were “Saint 
Maggie’s” hours when she worked in a 
draper’s shop as a young girl that only 
once a week could she take a bath, run- 
ning three-quarters of a mile to a public 
bath. where she had to bathe and dress 
in 15 minutes; 

Webb, Sidney, erudite Secretary of 


State for the colonies and dominions. 


Long nosed, with pince-nez glasses and a 
pointed chin beard, Sidney Webb is a noted 
author, one of Britain’s greatest political 
economists. In these works his partner 
is his no-less intellectual wife, Beatrice 
Potter Webb. 


ITALY 
Act of God 


.. . From the wrath of Vesuvius 
O Lord, deliver us. 


From the burning centre of the earth 
a pillar of fire roared upward, burst 
through the crater’s mouth, hurled itself 
against the satiny blackness of the sky. 
Huge volcanic missiles hissed through the 
air, making red wounds upon the face of 
the night. Scorching cinders curved out- 
ward in shimmering clouds and lava rushed 
over the volcano’s jagged edges and started 
downward in an implacable, destroying 
stream. Vesuvius, terrible father of vol- 










canoes, had unloosed his recurring wrath 
once more. 

For three days last week the crater, its 
mouth split and broken by the violence of 
convulsions within, spewed destruction 
while pious Italian peasants watched in 
terrified fascination, mumbling prayers 
that the engulfing flood would spend itself 
before it reached their homes. Hot ashes 
filled the air for miles around. A wall of 
steaming, writhing lava rolled fearfully 
along the Valley of Hell, smashing fences 
and houses before it, burying vineyards 
forever under a smoking, sluggish mass. 

The tiny hamlets of Campitello, Pagani 
and Avino, first in the flood’s path, were 
wiped out. Over vineyards and through 
forests the lava moved toward Terzigno in 
two grasping, fingerlike streams. The vil- 
lagers, rooted to their homes, set images 
and holy relics on trees and vines, to face 
the destroyer. In little groups they knelt, 
praying, with priests before them intoning 
the Litany, Ab ira Vesuvii, libera nos, 
Domine. The flood forked in two just 
above the village, flowed around it on both 
sides, moved forward and crept together 
slowly toward the walls. As his home 
crumpled and smashed an old man, 
screaming curses, flung himself forward 
as if to stem the implacable advance. 
Carabineers seized him, hustled him away 
with other screaming protestants, who 
would not leave their vineyards. A woman 
whose father had been hurt in the 1906 
eruption refused to flee because a passage 
in his will forbade it. Stubbornly, like 
angry rioters retreating from a row of 
bayonets, they backed through the village, 
the bubbling, smoking mass ever but a 
few yards away. Imperceptibly, it slowed 
down. The villagers watched fearfully. It 
stopped. They fell to their knees, crying 
thanksgiving to Heaven. : 

When the flow ceased Terzigno was half 
gone. Fifty houses were destroyed. .One 
hundred and twenty-five acres of forest 
and vineyard were buried. 


RUMANIA 


Unclean 


In the outer office of the Rumanian 
Ministry of Agriculture, last week, clerks 
and under-secretaries pottered somno- 
lently at their tasks. Into the quiet office 
marched two strangely hilarious young 
men with curiously mottled skin. They 
shook hands violently with everyone 
in the room, then demanded to see the 
Minister of Agriculture, C. Argetoianu. 

“My God!” screamed the Minister’s 
secretary, “Lepers! Unclean! Unclean!” 
Bravely he stationed himself before the 
door of his chief’s sanctum while panic- 
stricken clerks and minor officials, over- 
turning chairs and tables, stampeded to 
the outer air. Prudent Minister Argetoianu 
remained behind his desk while the pie- 
bald lepers shouted maledictions at the 
government, protested at the food and liv- 
ing conditions in Rumania’s state lazaretto 
at Largeana, from which they had escaped. 
Gingerly, Rumanian gendarmes captured 
the gesticulating lepers. 

In a nearby pharmacy terrified govern- 
ment clerks tore off their clothes, gargled, 
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scrubbed themselves with disinfectants. 
A moment later still other government 
clerks rushed in, shouting for chloride, 
plucking at their garments. A third leper 
had appeared at the Ministry of Health 
equally incensed at the food served in 
Rumania’s lazaretto. 

All three lepers were returned to Lar- 
geana. While his office was being disin- 
fected, Minister of Agriculture Argetoianu 
announced that conditions at the lazaretto 
would be investigated. 


FRANCE 
Honor Spurned 


To be a member of the Jnstitut de 
France, is, theoretically the highest honor 
that the French Republic can pay its 
painters, writers, musicians, sculptors, 
scientists and occasionally statesmen, war- 
riors. Every October the 200 members 
assemble and occupy their armchairs in 
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OLD pD’INpy 
For him, no breeches. 


the great Renaissance hall of the College 
Mazarin to assert their own dignity and 
listen to the learned speeches of their 
colleagues. Each member owns an elab- 
orate Napoleonic costume, of tail coat, 
knee breeches, white-plumed cocked hat 
and sword. But despite all the formalities 
and trappings of membership, Jmstitut de 
France no longer receives the respect from 
French artists which its age* and dignity 
warrant. It is frequently hinted that many 
members of the Justitut are elected for 
political reasons; some of France’s great- 
est men have never been chosen. 

There died last winter a mediocre musi- 
cian named Messager, who was, never- 
theless, Membre de I’Institut. In due time 
the /nstitut searched for another musician 


*Founded in 1795, as a union of the five 
French academies of arts and sciences, the old- 
est and most honorable being the Académie 
Francaise, established 1635 by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. Members of the Academy are France’s 
Immortals, their immortality guaranteed by gov- 
ernment decree. Other academies are: Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres; Académie 
des Sciences; Académie des Beaux Arts; Acadé- 
mie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 
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to immortalize in his place. They turned 
to old M. Vincent d’Indy, writer of sym- 
phonies of great fame, excellence, popu- 
larity. But old M. d’Indy would have 
none of it. Sternly he spoke: “I am 78 
years old—it is really a little late to think 
of me.” The next choice, Composer Paul 
Dukas, protested that the Jnstitut was 
making fun of him. So, finally, the Jn- 
stitut turned to the man whom many re- 
gard as, next to Pole Paderewski the great- 
est French composer—Maurice Ravel. 

“But, no, no, no,” said Pianist & Com- 
poser Ravel. “In a cocked hat I would 
look like a jackass.” 

The matter had now become a national 
scandal with precisely that touch of genius 
which France relishes. Comoedia pub- 
lished an announcement: WANTED: A 
VOLUNTEER FOR THE INSTITUT! 

“Come, come, gentlemen,” concluded 
the article, “who wants to join the In- 
stitut? What the devil! It’s a worthy 
movement!” 

Commenting more seriously on the 
shriveled reputation of the French acade- 
mies, the Paris Sunday newspaper Di- 
manche Illustré issued a questionnaire to 
discover from its readers “an _ ideal 
Academy of France.” 

Twelve thousand replies were received; 
when the ballots were counted the name 
of white-chinned Premier Raymond Poin- 
caré led all the rest with 10,110 votes. 
Second and third on the list were Mme. 
Marie Curie (radium) and Marshal Joffre. 
Others in the first ten were Aristide Bri- 
and, Georges Clémenceau, Marshal Pétain, 
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GREAT RAVEL 


“In a cocked hat, I wouid look like a 
jackass.” 


Cinema Inventor Louis Lumiére and Dr. 
Pierre Roux, discoverer of diphtheria 
serum. 

In all the 40 names listed there were no 
actors or cinemactors, no athletes. Some 
readers of Dimanche IIlustré considered 
tire tycoon André Michelin worthy of im- 
mortality and Paris’ moral Prefect of 
Police, Jean Chiappe. 
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JUGOSLAVIA 
“Swine” Judged 


There were hot Slavic words in the 
Skupshtina, Jugoslavia’s Parliament in 
Belgrade. Again, after three years of de- 
bate, the Treaty of Nettuno which would 
permit “peaceful penetration” into Dal- 
matia by Italian colonists was being 
fiercely attacked by Stefan Raditch, Cro- 
atian leader of the Opposition. Leader 
Raditch, a gypsy, a lover of freedom, saw 
in the impending “penetration” the dan- 
gerous colonizing hand of Benito Musso- 
lini, whose land is just across the Adriatic 
from Dalmatia and neighboring Croatia. 
Croat Raditch shouted in furious, wild 
speech. Supporting him were the Dalma- 
tian and Croatian deputies. Against him 
were lined the Serbs and Slovenes: the 
Government. Finally Croat Raditch roared 
in what was destined to be his valedictory: 
“You are not men! YOU ARE SWINE!” 

From the Government benches across 
the House came an immediate answer— 
decisive, sudden bullets flew six times from 
the blue-steel barrel of an automatic pis- 
tol coolly aimed by Deputy Punica Ratch- 
itch. Each bullet found a man and brought 
him down, wounding four, killing two. 
Paul Raditch, nephew of Stefan and 
father of seven, was one of those who 
died. Stefan Raditch crumpled with a 
bullet in his stomach. Fifty days later, 
in Zagreb, Croatian Capital, he died. That 
was last summer. To Croats, still, the 
name Raditch means Hero and Martyr. 
They gather in thousands to cry “Zhivoi 
Raditch! (Hail Raditch!).” Impatiently 
have they waited to be avenged. 

Last week, in Belgrade, Punica Ratch- 
itch was brought to trial. He pleaded self- 
defense. The charge was manslaughter. 
The court was crowded with relatives, 
friends of the late great Stefan Raditch. 
Present also was many a Serb. In many a 


pocket revolvers rested heavily with good | 


cause. 

Since last June Jugoslavia has ratified 
the Treaty of Nettuno, riots and shoot- 
ings have continued, the constitution has 
been abolished and Jugoslavs live tensely 
under the absolute dictatorship of Serb 
King Alexander I, “The Absolute.” 

Thirty lawyers appeared to defend As- 
sassin Ratchitch last week; 60 to prose- 
cute him. The legal babble approached a 
pandemonium. Jugoslavia is excellent 
tinder for an immediate conflagration. 
Therefore, the trial of Ratchitch was des- 
patched with more than usual speed and 
sentence was passed, last week, condemn- 
ing the slayer of Raditch to 20 years’ im- 
prisonment at hard labor. Croats calcu- 
lated the bitter mathematics. Three men 
had died from the Ratchitch bullet. 
Twenty years’ imprisonment for Ratch- 
itch; the life of a Raditch therefore was 
worth exactly six years and eight months 
of a Ratchitch life. They fingered the 
revolvers in their pockets, left the court- 
room with ideas. 


Unhappy Croats had another reason to | 


be bitter last week. Seven governing com- 


mittee members of the Croatian Peasants | 
Party, including Martyr Raditch’s suc- | 


cessor, Dr. Matchek, left an anti-Belgrade- 


dictatorship demonstration at Zagreb, were | 
arrested, taken to Belgrade for incarcera- | 


tion. 
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CARAS NATIONAL — TO EV ERS WHERE IN CANADA 


For any Canadian travel 
or vacation information 
you desire — consult the 
nearest Canadian 


National office. 


Come to Rirtee 





CANADA 


Al foreign tour without 


aN OCEAN Cross ing 


| oni rs transplanted, awaits you in the 
grand old province of Quebec. There, the 
piquant charm of old-world Normandy reflects 
in the language, manners, homes. . . and welcome 
. of its spirited, friendly people. 
Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, offer countrysides of infinite 
charm. Churches and homes dating back to co- 
lonial days . . . and the customs = old Scotland 
and old England. 


Throughout Eastern Canada—side by side with 
the past—you may enjoy every kind of land and 
water sport, every appointment and luxury of 
modern hotel service and country club privilege. 
Lakes and streams, seashore and woods resorts, 
camps and the famous lower St. Lawrence re- 
sorts, cater to every purse and taste. 


[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


BOSTON CINCINNATI 


333 Washington St. Dine mee ide. 
E. Fourth Si 


y* EVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave. 


GO 
Willoughby fowerBlde. DETROIT 
Li Statler Hotel Bid 


1523 Washington Blvd. 618 Second Ave. So. 


OFFICE 
NEW YORK PORTLAND, ME. 
505 Fifth Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta 
DELPHIA 
705 Walnut St. _fhurlington Arcade PORTLAND, ORF. 
LOS ANGELES 1420-22 Chestnut St. 302 Yamhill St. 
So. Grand Ave. PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS 605 Park Building OUIS 
355 Fifth Ave. 314 Ne. , . 


DULUTH 
430 W. Superior St. 
KANSAS CITY 


+: 


ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 


SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
901 - 15th St. N. W. 


OPERATING RAILWAYS + STEAMSHIPS * HOTELS 
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AROUND 


THE | 


WORLD 


THE CUNARD 
SUPER-CRUISING STEAMER 


FRANCONIA 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
JANUARY 11 NEXT 


TIME 


ALBANIA 
Zog, Not Scanderbeg 


Dead Bird. Railways, roads, steam- 
ships and sewers are signs of civilization, 
but they cost money. Last week, swart 
Ahmed Bey Zogu Mati, King of Albania, 
made an effective yet inexpensive gesture 
toward westernizing his troubled kingdom 
by decreeing that in future all of his sub- 
jects must give up the old Mohammedan 
custom of taking the name of the town or 
village in which they live, and adopt good 
European names. Setting the fashion, Al- 
bania’s King dropped the village name of 


| Mati, dropped the u from Zogu (u in 
| Albanian means “‘bird”) and adopted the 


simple, resounding title of King Zog. 


Mansion Passion. Though Albania 
may lack roads, she should never lack 
for royal palaces. Last week Italian work- 
men and engineers, sent by King Zog’s 
patron and protector, Dictator Mussolini, 
laid the foundations of a new royal palace, 
Zog’s fifth, outside the grimy old capital 
city of Tirana. The building will cost 
more than one million dollars. His passion 
for mansions still unappeased, King Zog 
planned still a sixth palace in the ancient 
town of Kruga, home of Albania’s 15th 
Century hero king, Scanderbeg the Great. 
Albanians recalled that at the time of 
King Zog’s coronation last year, only the 
expressed intention of genuine Scanderbeg 
descendants to slit Zog’s royal gullet dis- 


| suaded the new King from adopting the 
| title of Scanderbeg II. 


The thrill of 


striking contrasts 


The urge to see more . . . to know 
more... the great thrill of world 
conquest. The pride, the enchant- 
ment of discovery; to roam the 
bazaars and the fairs of strange 
exotic lands and capture their gay 
wares foryour very own. Tiger-skins 
in India...star-sapphires in Ceylon 
... gold and silver thread sarongs 
in Java...in China, mandarin 
coats... precious jades in Korea 
... exquisite cloisonné in Japan. 





A complete world panorama in 
138 glorious, pleasure-packed days; 
a prodigious itinerary presenting 
a route of endless interest, includ- 
ing ports never before visited by 
any World Cruise...Amoy, 
Malacca, Pasuruan, Surabaya. 
Perfection of detail for comfort, 
luxury and pleasure on land and 
sea made possible by the combin- 
ing of two such world-famed travel 
exponents with their 177 years of 
experience, 


Literature and full information from 
your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


or 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Another throne for the inveterate palace 
builder arrived last week from King Vit- 
torio Emanuele III of Italy. This throne, 
of solid walnut, is tastefully gilded, em- 
bellished with columns of liver-colored 
porphyry and allegorical figures of Justice 
& Power holding a large gilt crown. King 
Zog will sit upon the new throne in the 


| new Summer Palace above Durazzo Bay. 


To native Albanians, Zog’s mansion- 
passion was understandable. They know 


| that so many fire-eating Albanians have 
| sworn to kill him that prudent Zog seldom 


appears outside his palaces. Life in even 
five palaces becomes cramping to an active 
man. 

Methodist College. Gratefully, King 
Zog made a gift of 380 acres of land last 
week to Dr. Samuel Wesley, director of 


| Methodist missions in Italy. Upon this 


land Methodist Wesley had offered to 
build a modern college to train Albanian 
teachers in U. S. Methodist methods of 


| instruction. Funds for the faculty of 
| the new college will come from famed 


Duke (‘Bull Durham”) University, North 
Carolina. 


Another U. S. institution in Albania is 
the Tirana industrial school sponsored by 
the Junior American Red Cross. To aid 
this school, grateful King Zog last week 
presented 650 acres of land to U. S. 


Minister Charles Calmer Hart. 


But, cramped though that life is, it is 
also a busy one. Up with the six o’clock- 
rising mountain eagles, King Zog sips 
steaming hot Turkish coffee, puffs on a 
Turkish cigaret, begins his day’s work. 
From then on, except for ten minutes’ 


exercise every two hours, he is at his desk 
in one of the palaces until midnight. His 
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© Keystone 
Kinc Zoc 
The “U” became silent. 


chief diversion is listening to U. S. phono- 
graph records, played on a U. S. phono- 
graph. 


PERU 
Character Day 


With due solemnity Peru’s highest no- 
tables, scholars, soldiers, officials and ath- 
letes marched into Lima’s great Alameda 
Descalzos last fortnight to celebrate the 
20th anniversary of Character Day, to re- 
ceive medals and decorations “for distin- 
guished character.” As national holidays 
go, Character Day is unique. The hero it 
celebrates is still alive, still a hero. 

Twenty years ago dapper, whiskered 
Augusto B. Leguia was President of Peru. 
A band of rebels, irked at his administra- 
tion, entered the presidential palace by 
stealth and kidnaped him. Slim-waisted, 
short-legged, he was no match at all for 
his captors. Before the alarm could be 
given he had been hustled off to Inquisition 
Square some blocks away. There a written 
resignation was thrust into his hand. He 
was ordered to sign on pain of death. 


“Sign!” someone shouted in the crowd. 
“Sign for your mother’s sake!” 

Brave President Leguia raised a hand in 
protest. 

“TJ thank you for reminding me of my 
mother,” said he. “That courageous 
woman would not have her son take such 
an unworthy step. I will mot sign!” 

At that precise instant the federal cav- 
alry dashed to the rescue. The rebels, 
foiled, fell back. It was all very much 
like cinema but such things do happen 
where Latins live. 

So great an impression did this display 
of character make on the people of Peru, 
that in his 13 years as President since 
then no one has ever again asked Presi- 
dent Leguia to resign. Character Day 
became a national holiday not without the 
Leguia approval. 

Proving last week that his character 
was still as lofty as ever, President Leguia 
issued a decree placing a tax of 50% of 
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the selling price upon all foreign publica- 
tions not of a scientific or cultural char- 
acter. 

“The majority of publications affected 
are merely recreative, some frankly porno- 
graphic in character,” the now white- 
whiskered little President wrote. Then, 
possibly thinking of the U. S. masspress, 
he added: 

“The foreign periodicals which have the 
largest circulation because of their low 
price are of the least value culturally. 
They are enabled to compete with na- 


tional publications because they collect | 


high rates for their advertising, based on 
their large circulation. 

“These foreign publications, frivolous 
and obscene, are efficient agents of im- 
morality and lack all the literary and artis- 


tic value which is supposed to justify their | 


enjoyment of postal privileges.” 


MEXICO 


Corpse in Jalisco 

Actual peace in Mexico moved nearer 
last week when General Enrique Goroz- 
tieta, fiercest of fighters, last important 
leader of Mexican Catholic rebels was shot 


down by the Federal troops of General | 


Saturnino Cedillo. 
Cheered by the news of an approaching 


! 





settlement of Mexico’s religious problem. | 


General Goroztieta had summoned 
followers to the Hacienda Ibarra, had ad- 
vised them to disband. Later he heard 
mass and joined the irreconcilable rem- 
nant of his army. 

But Saturnino Cedillo’s grim forces con- 
tinued to advance against him through the 
State of Jalisco. Among the corpses after 
one engagement was found the body of 
the Catholic General. Elated, General 
Cedillo wired President Portes Gil that he 


would have the State of Jalisco wiped | 


clean of Catholic rebels in ten days. 


——< 


Oi in Apse 


Diffident hintings from both Mexican | 
government and Catholic hierarchy have | 


suggested many points of possible com- 


his. | 





promise in the vexed problem of Mexico’s | 
religious laws (Time, May 13, et seq.). | 
Trustworthy seemed the report that the | 


Vatican had agreed to recognize govern- 


ment ownership of Church property if the | 


Church were made official guardian of 
the same. 
Acting last week apparently on the 


strength of this rumor, the Section of Ex- | 
ploration and Geological Studies of Mex- | 


ico’s Department of Industry, Commerce 
and Labor announced that it was prepar- 
ing to dig for oil in the apse of the Na- 
tional Cathedral. The inference was that 


if any oil were found under the episcopal | 
seat that oil would belong to the govern- | 


ment. 
The explorers and geologists pointed 


out that there was good reason to believe | 
that the Aztecs used and exploited pe- | 
troleum. The immense, ornate 17th Cen- | 


tury cathedral was built on the site of 
the great sacrificial pyramid destroyed by 
Cortez in 1521. New evidence points to 
the fact that the pyramid had covered a 
primitive oil well. While the scientists 
talked and planned, pious Mexicans vi- 
sioned in shocked silence the desecration 


of one of America’s oldest and holiest 
shrines. 


| 
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Canada 
is Callin 


, You 


/ 
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IMPORTANT: 


Our ships sail from the head of the Great 
Lakes down the St. Lawrence River, 
through the Saguenay Canyon, nearly 
2000 miles of beauty and grandeur. The 
river varies from roaring rapids toavast 
expanse of blue water 18 miles wide. 
Steamers may be boarded at Lewiston, 
Rochester, Duluth or Detroit in the 
U.S.4., or at Queenston, Toronto, 


Montreal or Quebec in Canada. 


lL; a cool, pine-laden breeze 
blew down out of Canada 
to your hot city, would you 
follow it back to its north- 
land home? A short train 
journey and then—you 
embark on a luxuriously ap- 
pointed steamer to saildown 
the St. Lawrence River. All 
the historic grandeur of old 
French Canada is crowded 
upon its shores. 


You see the jewelled Thou- 
sand Islands and shoot the 
series of eight roaring rapids 
to Montreal. This is a pre- 


lude to the sterner beauty 
of the rugged Laurentian 
Mountains that follow the 
river from Quebec City to 
thrust their stupendous, 
rocky heads into the black 
waters of the mysterious 
Saguenay. 


pre ned Bay, where the fashion- 


able Manoir Richelieu operates 
its own superb golf links, and 
Tadoussac, with its comfort- 
able hotel and trout fishing 


camps—are ports of call. 


Send for illustrated Booklet, Map and Guide. 
For full information, rates and reservations apply 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


MONTREAL 


Agents in the Principal Cities of the United States and Canada, or your own Tourist Agent 
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Epsom Derby 


A black cat prowled about a London 
shop. Its side brushed softly against a 
small silver statue of Cragadour, Lord 
Astor’s favorite for the Epsom Derby. The 
statue trembled, fell. Next day, all Eng- 
land heard of the incident. The next night 
the statue was stolen. Throughout Eng- 
land filtered a whispered nervous doubt. 

People began to bet instead on Mr. 
Jinks, a grey horse named by Ireland’s 
President Cosgrave, with ancestry dating 
to 1774 and in whose long lineage there 
always has been a grey dam or a grey 
sire. On the morning of the Derby there 
were three favorites: Cragadour, Mr. 
Jinks, and Lord Derby’s Hunter’s Moon. 
A few people bet on a horse called Walter 
Gay, receiving 100 to 8 odds. They were 
later proved wise because Walter Gay 
came in second. In Belfast, Ireland, was 
circulated a message which nobody could 
trace to its source: “Trigo will do the 
trick.” Trigo is Irish-reared, Irish-owned 
(Mr. William Barnett, corn-broker). 
Many Belfastians bet on Trigo, odds: 33 
to 1. They too were proved wise. Trigo 
won. 

The- exodus from the Town started 
early. Epsom, in Surrey, is not far from 
London. Rolls Royces and big red buses, 
carts, charabancs, here and there a 
tally-ho, moved like gastropoda along the 
road. Airplanes with radio telephones 
circled over the procession, tried to direct 
traffic. On the downs squatted gypsies al- 
though they were not supposed to be 
there. For a shilling they sold pieces of 
paper with the name of the winner written 
thereon. Bookies with checked vests ran 
around the stand which towers at the end 
of the famed horseshoe shaped track. 
Gentlemen with grey toppers peered 
through binoculars. The Aga Khan who, 
two months ago offered $100,000 for Trigo 
was, of course, present. King George, who 
has been sick, and Queen Mary were not 
there. But Edward of Wales sat in a box 
with Princess Mary and her husband. Of 
course, it ‘rained. But Lord Lonsdale, 
famed side-whiskered British sportsman 
and chief steward of the course, said that 
the rain made no difference. “The course 
was hard as iron,” said he, “and the result 
shows just this—some horses can run on 
hard ground and some can’t.” 

When Trigo crossed the finish line there 
was a profound silence. Nobody could 
believe that the outsider had “done the 
trick.” Trigo’s jockey was only an ap- 
prentice, one Joe Marshall. 

The Epsom Derby is England’s most 
famed though of course not always its 
most exciting race. The Derby excitement 
obtains not from the actual running of 
the race but from the world-wide lottery 
betting upon it. At the end of a Derby 
race it is generally discovered that some 
very obscure person has suddenly won a 
considerable fortune at very little risk. 
Such knowledge encourages people to bet 
on the following Derby. Thus Derby 
sweepstakes perennially increase in num- 
ber and size. 

Among last week’s winners were Nott- 
ingham Cricketer Julian Cahn who won 
£62,000 ($300,000) in the London Stock 





Exchange Sweepstakes, Widow Kathleen 
McGrath of Dublin who won £25,000 in 
the Baltic Sweep, Clerk Butler of the 
Amalgamated Motors Ltd., Oudtshoorn, 
Cape Province, South Africa who had a 
Calcutta Sweepstakes ticket but was re- 
ported to have lost it, Jimmy Gibbs, 7, 
who had a ticket on Favorite Cragadour, 
part interest in which his father sold for 
$60,000 before the race, Engineer Arthur 
Court of Indianapolis who invested one 
reluctant dollar in the English Derby 
charity Sweepstakes (Army and Navy 
Veterans, Quebec, Unit 33), and won 
$85,000. 

Engineer Court last week was walking 
home from the building where he tends 
furnaces when a stranger offered him $10,- 
ooo for his ticket. Shrewdly Mr. Court 
refused, said later to newsgatherers: “I 
knew then I had something good, so I just 
held on to it.” That night he learned that 
he had won. Engineer Court’s plans: to 
“take that vacation after all and go fish- 
ing,” to buy his own home, to provide 
education for his children, Lawrence, 
Florence, Floracene, Juanita, Clyde. His 
other three children are already educated. 
Engineer Court will not, however, receive 
the entire value of his ticket. To the 


Fly Caster 


If the rangy cadets of St. John’s Mili- 
tary Academy at Delafield, Wis., are very, 
very good boys this summer, apart from 
their religious duties of attending even- 
song five times a week and chapel on Sun- 
days, they will learn quite a lot about fly- 
and bait-casting. For last week that famed 
itinerant casting-expert “Smiling Bill” 
Vogt said definitely that during July & 
August he would show St. John’s cadets 
how he works. He has signed a perform- 
ance contract with Col. Roy Felton Far- 
rand, St. John’s graduate and president.* 

“Smiling Bill” Vogt is a hulky six- 
footer with a tongue glib to romanticize 
about the outdoors. Years ago he used to 
fish a lot and yarn a lot. Now he fishes 
for spells and lectures for hours. He has 
written a book, Bait-Casting, published by 
Longmans, Green in ordinary and de luxe 
binding. He is about to publish another. 

“Smiling Bill” Vogt is one of those 
rare men who have almost precise co- 
ordination of sight, thought and move- 
ment. He has a powerful wrist and a 
leathery thumb which let him dispense with 
reel brakes, drags or level winding devices. 
He can hold a fish even if its fight bends 
his rod nearly double. 

At 75 feet with a fly-rod and line he can 
slice a peeled banana or flick ashes from a 


cigaret. At 50 to 150 feet, aiming at 2-in. 











“SMILING BILL” Voct 


He caught a fish with an onion, socks from 
an airplane, bass with a cherry, loons with 
a fly. 
veteran’s relief fund he must donate 47% 
(about $40,000). To Guy Moore, Indiana 
plumber who bought a fifth interest in the 
winning ticket, he must pay $10,000. The 
U. S. will also collect income tax. Engineer 
Court found time, last week, amid many 
financial arguments and arrangements to 


invest another dollar in another sweep- 
stake, the Dominion Rifle. 








blocks bobbing in water, he has scored 
eight hits to seven by a crack rifle shot. 
With both bait- and fly-casting tackle he 
has caught muskrats, beavers, porcupines, 
coons, gophers, gulls, woodpeckers, quail, 
loons, bitterns, mud-hens. Because game- 
fish judge bait principally by sight rather 
than smell, he has cast an onion and caught 
a fish. He has caught bass with carrots, 
parsnips, beets, frankfurters, potatoes, 
corn-on-cob, string beans, cherries. 

At an airdrome in Wichita, Kan., skep- 
tics once doubted that he had really snared 
ducks flying at 100 m. p. h. 50 to 100 ft. 
above the ground. To an airplane he 
fastened a 50-ft. cord, a 1-ft. string, an 
old black sock, 18 in. long, 4 in. in diam- 
eter. The plane then swooped in an arc 
100 ft. above him’ the sock streaking out 
behind it. With a 54-ft. bait-casting rod 
and a line with a nine-hook plug, he 
hooked the sock and jerked it from the 
string on three out of five tries. 


*Not to be confused with any of the other 
pedagogic Farrands (see p. 51). 
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ELL Telephone Laboratories—Western 

Electric —leading producers— pro- 
gressive exhibitors—together these bring 
to you Sound Pictures! 

Calling upon fifty years’ experience in 
the telephone art, Western Electric pro- 
duced the first practical system (used by 
Vitaphone and Movietone) for recording 
and reproducing Sound Pictures. 

Producers have standardized on Western 
Electric equipment and are successfully 
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’ 


meeting the technical difficulties natural 
to a new and revolutionary art. 

Discriminating exhibitors, eager to pro- 
vide the best in entertainment, have in- 
stalled the Western Electric Sound System. 

The success of Sound Pictures is history 
now. Continuing progress is certain. Make 
sure of enjoying it. Go to the theatres 
showing these great producers’ pictures 
with the sound equipment recognized as 
the world’s standard. 
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Telephoto Machines 





Public Address Systems 
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It has been a fixed Goodyear principle never to serve the 


moment at the expense of the hour. 


Thus, in the manufacture of products intended for the 
public, Goodyear has been animated by a clear sense of its 


responsibility to that public. 


Goodyear has built its products to serve best, rather than 
to sell cheapest; to be sound and durable, rather than showy; 


to return the user the largest possible usefulness for his 


investment. 


Goodyear has grown to be the greatest name in rubber, not 


by any adroit move or brilliant maneuver, but by expressing 
everyday recognition of its responsibility in products of a 


quality to protect that good name. 


President 
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Each year in increasing measure, the public has been responsive 
to Goodyear responsibility. 

A recent impartial survey, conducted nationwide, reveals a public 
preference for Goodyear Tires now more than twice as great as 


for any other tire. Hai UE 


This preference is confirmed in Goodyear sales the last year, the 
volume and value of which outstripped any year in Goodyear his- 


tory. It is confirmed again in the percentage of increase in Good- 


year sales—this percentage the last year being three times the 


percentage of increase enjoyed by the rubber industry as a whole. 


Goodyear Quality, Goodyear Value, Goodyear Service—this trinity Hi 
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the American motorist has made his own. i 


VARARISN 


That is why it is more than ever true, this year as for fourteen years (i 
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past, that ‘“‘More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.” 
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Reproduction from a color photograph of El Contento, the estate of Warren Wright, Golf, Illinois, by ary 0. Floing 


Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 
HON. EVANS WOOLLEN 

GREENWICH, CONN. 

TREE ASSOCIATION 
ERLANGER COTTON MILLS 
MICHAEL F. CUDAHY 
KANSAS CITY PARK BOARD 
SIR THOMAS TATE 
RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 
ROBERT BACON FARM 
RUTH DEAN 
C. SIDNEY SHEPARD 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





DAVEY TREE 
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A science, a philosophy, an ideal 


Most people have had an instinctive love 
of nature, even before the time when “‘the 
groves were God’s first temples.” But few 
seemed to realize that trees were actually 
living, breathing things and subject to 
disease and death. More particularly, no 
one ever dreamed that anything could be 
done to save them. 


Then John Davey came into the world; 
and because he was an unusual lover of 
nature, he chose to acquire training in 
horticulture. 


Before his time trees were more or less 
generally the victims of neglect and often 
of abuse. John Davey conceived a great 
idea; he studied the sciences to provide 


a basis for his theories, and then worked 
out a systematic method of treating trees 
to save them. This was nearly a half cen- 
tury ago. 


Only occasionally is a man permitted to give the 
world a new idea. John Davey did more than this. 
He created a philosophy, built around his new 
science and based on the essential principle that the 
tree isa living, breathing organism. 

To him this whole thing became a great ideal. 
Under his forceful and devoted leadership there 
was developed a system of principles in practice and 
conduct, of business and professional ethics. 

No man can continue in the Davey Organiza- 
tion, although John Davey has been dead six years, 
unless he remains true to the science, the philosophy 
and the ideals of the founder. You can trust Davey 
Tree Surgeons. They will do only those things that 
ought to be done in your interest. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO.,, Inc., 254 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices: New York; Hempstead, L. I.; Boston; Providence, R. I.; Hartford, Conn.; Stamford, Conn.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Albany; 
Montreal; Rochester; Buffalo; Toronto; Philadelphia; Baltimore; Washington; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlant; Pittsburgn; Cleveland; Toledo; 
Columbus; Cincinnati; Louisville; New Orleans; Indianapolis; Detroit; Grand Rapids; Chicago; Minneapolis; St. Louis; Kansas City 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 


SURGEONS 


MARTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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MEDICINE 


Golf & Polo Backaches 


Golf gave one of Dr. Horace Gray’s 
(Chicago) middle-aged patients a pain in 
the back. Then another patient came in 
with the same sort of ache at the base of 
his spine. And shortly a third. But the 
last was a polo player. The three were 
enough for Dr. Gray to decide that he had 
discovered a new recreational malady— 
wrenched backs in men between 35 and 
45—and he hastened last week to notify 
the profession. 

Quick swings of the polo mallet twist 
stiffened spines. In golf the cause is the 
“brisk, snappy twist of the trunk” for 
mashie and especially niblick shots. 

—_—©>——_- 
Toad Venom 


. the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 

Shakespeare’s contemporaries carried on 
their persons, usually in rings, certain 
“stones” cut from the heads of big, old 
toads. Toad-stones “touching any part 
envenomed by the bite of a rat, wasp, 
spider or other venomous beast, ceases the 
pain and swelling thereof.” This hermetic 
treatment seems to have had some value. 

The Chinese still go to toads for materia 
medica. The dried venom of certain of 
their toads they give internally to break 
up colds and apply externally to treat 
toothache and local inflammations. The 
apparent effectiveness of Chinese toad 
venom induced Johns Hopkins to assign 
its Dr. Hans Jensen and R. K. Chen to 
examine the dried venom. Last week they 
reported that: 

The toad, one of the most ancient forms 
of present animals, one that lives both in 
water and on land, apparently secretes a 
fluid whose components are both animal 
and vegetable. One ingredient is ergosterol, 
which is found in cod liver oil. Another 
is adrenalin exactly like that taken from 
the suprarenal glands of animals. Two 
other ingredients act like digitalis, which 
the purple foxglove produces. There is a 
reservation in the scientists’ report. They 
do not know how the Chinese dry and pre- 
pare their toad venom. Strange things 
may be added, befogging a true analysis. 

—_—<o>—_ 


Baker’s Stewart 


Last week George Fisher Baker, near- 
billionaire chairman of Manhattan’s First 
National Bank, gave away another million 
dollars and again marked himseif on the 
public mind as a highly individualistic 
giver. The Rockefellers, the Harknesses 
and Andrew Carnegie have given their 
hundreds of millions. Milton Hershey 
(chocolates, sugar, orphans), Augustus 
Juilliard (commission merchant, music), 
Julius Rosenwald (mail-order, Jews, Ne- 
groes), James B. Duke (tobacco, water- 
power, his university, preachers), Mrs. 
Russell Sage (railroads, surveys) have 
given their scores of millions. All these 
have given largely and chiefly to found 
institutions and movements they have 
initiated. 

Mr. Baker too has given his score mil- 
lion—in goodly chunks to fill specific 
needs. Harvard, which graduated George 

















A good fast game won... but with 
the sun as a merciless spectator. 
No matter... first a cigarette, 
then a shower. And be sure 


the cigerette is as cooling and 


| refreshing as the shower. Be sure 


it’s a Spud. Tennis enthusiasts the 
country over tell of Spud’s cool- 
ing, soothing balm for after- 


exercise throats, and after- 


“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST” 
..-a little book telling how Spud’s 
greater coolness was proved scien- 
tifically and what it means to 
you...sent gladly on request. 


Do you SMOKE 


AFTER 
STRENUOUS 
EXERCISE? 


f 







|¢++ONE WAY TO APPRECIATE SPUD’S REAL COOLNESS ! 


exercise mouths. Spud smoke 
is proven 16% cooler, actually 
and noticeably .. . heightening 
your enjoyment of Spud’s full 


tobacco flavor. Spud opens the 


‘doors of the new freedom in old 


fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 
At better stands 20 for 20c. The 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco 


Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 





JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff 
...but by first pack. Surprise 
of first puff soon forgotten ... con- 
tinued coolness heightens enjoy- 
ment of the full tobacco flavor. 


MENTHOL=COOLED $ Pp Ui D CIGARETTES 
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Fisher Baker Jr. in 1899, wanted a grad- 
uate school of business. Mr. Baker handed 
it a grand $5,000,000. Harvard wanted 
more money for the business school; he 
gave it another $1,000,000. The late great 
Henry Pomeroy Davison needed money 
for Red Cross work during the War; Mr. 
Baker gave $2,000,000. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art wanted Regault’s painting 
“Salome”; Mr. Baker presented it. It 
wanted money; he gave $1,000,000. Cor- 
nell University asked for dormitories and 
chemical laboratories, and got $2,000,000 
from Mr. Baker. And thus it has gone: 
$750,000 to New York Hospital, $100,000 
to Johns Hopkins Eye Clinic, $250,000 to 
New England Deaconess Association, 
$250,000 to Manhattan’s Natural History 
Museum. 

Last week’s $1,000,000 was in the same 
vein. New York University wishes a public 
health centre, to emulate Columbia Uni- 
versity with its new (Harkness-bolstered) 
medical centre. And to Mr. Baker the 
faculty turned. Picking him was shrewd, 
for the professor of surgery at Bellevue 
Hospital, one of the units of the proposed 
centre, has long been Dr. George David 
Stewart. And Dr. Stewart has almost as 
long been Mr. Baker’s doctor and friend. 
Hence sentiment made the ready Baker 
hand more ready, and a little insistent. 
The $1,000,000 was, he stipulated, to be 
an endowment and the endowment must 
be called the George David Stewart En- 
dowment. Dr. Stewart must be its ad- 
ministrator. 

Dr. Stewart, who had known that the 
endowment was forthcoming, announced 
last week that he would use it to pay pro- 
fessors and instructors of surgery for half 
time work, to increase New York Uni- 
versity’s faculty. 


More notable in its way was another 
octogenarian’s hospital gift last week. Chi- 
cago’s Mrs. Adeline Wheeler, 88, wife of 
the late Charles W. Wheeler (grain), gave 
$2,000,000 to Chicago’s Children’s Me- 
morial Hospital. The gift comprised 
almost every dollar she had. It was her 
bequest. She died last week, having lived 
in Chicago’s Congress Hotel since the 
1893 World’s Fair. 


—_———e 
wv 





Rockefeller Stewardship 


As has happened every summer for 15 
years the Rockefeller Foundation, with 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. as chairman) of 
the trustees and George E. Vincent as 
president, last week made annual report 
of the stewardship of the millions which 
the Rockefellers have given it. 

John D. Rockefeller began to heap up 
his philanthropies right after his friend 
and doctor, the late H. L. Biggar, had 
warned him to cease active business or 
die quickly. That was 30 years ago, about 
the time when Andrew Carnegie became 
aggressive with donations (Time, June 
10). The Carnegie donations became 
$350,000,000, nine-tenths of the Carnegie 
fortune. The Rockefeller donations are 
already $550,000,000, probably not one- 
half of the Rockefeller fortune. Carnegie 
philanthropies deal chiefly with education 
and science, Rockefeller philanthropies 
chiefly with medicine and education. 

Large Rockefeller benefactions began 


TIME 


in 1901 with the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. Quickly (1902) fol- 
lowed the General Education Board. In 
1909 came the Rockefeller Sanitary Com- 
mission to control hookworm in the U. S. 
In 1913 (the year of the Colorado Fuel 
strike) the Rockefeller Foundation was 
formed and the Sanitary Commission re- 





© Fotograms 
ROCKEFELLER I. 


An oldster would miss the tooting of the 
whistle. 


created as the International Health Board. 
Three years after Mrs. Rockefeller died 
he created the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial (1918). At the beginning of 
1929 the fields of these were revised and 
their organizations reduced to two—the 
Rockefeller Foundation (international) 
and the General Education Board (exclu- 
sively U. S.). Their combined capital en- 
dowment last week was more than $203.,- 
000,000. Since their foundings the four 
boards have spent a quarter of a billion 
dollars of their capital, besides their vast 
income from investments. The Rockefel- 
ler Foundation itself has spent $144,189,- 
ooo during its 16 years. 

Last year the Foundation spent $21,- 
690,738. Of that, $12,000,000 went as 
endowment for the New China Medical 
Board. To the China Medical Board also 
went the land, buildings and equipment of 
the Rockefeller-created Peking Union 
Medical College, one of China’s main 
medical centres. To make the Chinese 
believe that the Rockefellers meant the 
China Medical Board to be nationalistic, 
Chinese have been placed in control of its 
board of trustees, which is to perpetuate 
itself. 

Other Rockefeller Foundation 1928 ex- 
penditures went as usual to promote the 
development of medical knowledge by aid- 
ing schools of medicine, nursing and hy- 
giene in various parts of the world (includ- 
ing 18 medical schools in 14 countries) and 
to promote public health by helping gov- 
ernments fight certain diseases (yellow 
fever in Brazil and West Africa, hook- 
worm in 21 countries, malaria in the U. S. 
and elsewhere). 


Synchronously with the creation of these 
huge public benefactions, John D. Rocke- 
feller has been building himself a huge 
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private estate at Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 
And that too brought him into the news 
last week. 

To remove the nuisance of a New York 
Central suburban railroad which now runs 
past his Pocantico Hills estate, John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. (whose sole purpose in 
life is to perpetuate his father’s “inten- 
tions”) bought the entire village of East 
View. To habitants, some of whose fami- 
lies have lived there since Colonial times, 
he paid three to four times the assessed 
value of their properties, a total of $825,- 
ooo. Last week the villagers were moving 
away and wreckers stood ready to de- 
molish the place. 

The Rockefeller intention is to divert 
the suburban railroad through the East 
View site and away from the estate fence. 
For that they have offered the New York 
Central $800,000. But the Rockefeller will 
in this case has not moved uncontested. 
Last week householders of Pocantico Hills 
and adjoining Tarrytown Heights, who do 
not work on the Rockefeller estate, bitterly 
complained to New York’s Public Service 
Commission, who must approve the track 
removal, that they would have to walk to 
the new station. One oldster’s plaint was 
that he would sorely miss “the tooting of 
the whistles and the sound of the engines 
on the old line.” Despite objections it 
can be stated that the tracks will be 
moved. 

This most famed of U. S. estates was 
open with few restrictions to visitors until 
1913, when ruffians attempted to invade it 
as a demonstration against the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.’s (a Rockefeller property) 
killings of miners. Since then dour guards 
command the two open gates (there are 
six all told) of the fenced-in part of the 
property. 

Within this portion is the home, a three- 
story, high-gabled brick affair which John 
D. Rockefeller himself designed. It stands 
on a hill called Kyk-Uit, overlooking the 
Hudson River. 

Nearby is the much larger $500,000 
play-&-study house of John D. Rockefel- 
ler’s children. It contains a swimming 
pool, gymnasium, handball court, dining 
room, billiard room, bowling alleys, study 
rooms. Tapestries, paintings and etchings 
soften the walls. It is the pride of the 
entire family. 

The grounds John D. Rockefeller also 
laid out for himself. The country all about 
Pocantico Hills is wooded, hilly and full 
of waterways. Most of the 8,000 acres 
which comprise the estate have been little 
touched or fenced. Students of the many 
private schools in the neighborhood and 
the local householders ride through the 
woods at their pleasure—until they come 
to the spiked iron fence of the reserved 
section. 

Those especially private grounds Mr. 
Rockefeller has parked expertly. There 
are wide rolling lawns, a nine-hole golf 
course, terraced and sunken gardens. 
Where his fancy has promised him 
pleasure he has moved watercourses, built 
ponds with dams and created watercourses. 
Throughout this park are the motor roads 
he has engineered himself. And_ those 
provide him especial delight. For swift 
motoring is one of the chief of the many 
things that he has found to give him 
pleasure during this last third of a long 
life. 
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MODELS 1, 2 and 3 


Chris-Craft 22 and 24 foot 
All-Mahogany Runabouts, ° . 
30 to 35 miles per hour a Nl 


$2235 to $2750 


—. a Chris-Craft at your landing, every body 

of water—every river, lake, bay, oceanside, be- 

comes a highway—a never-ending road on which you may 
travel speedily and comfortably to any waterside destination. 


At the speed of a motor car your Chris-Craft will carry you 


to and from your downtown office—your home—your 
summer place—your clubs—your fishing haunts—or favorite 
outing spots—and do it with perfect safety to yourself 
and your guests. 


There’s a Chris-Craft merchant near you who will intro- 
duce you to this newest and most fashionable form of 
travel. Let him arrange a Chris-Craft guest ride for you 
and your family—without obligation. 


A confidential Deferred Payment Plan is available. You 
can now buy a Chris-Craft out of income just as you buy 
a motor car. Write for the new Chris-Craft catalog. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT COMPANY 
286 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
New York Factory Branch: 1 West 52nd St. at 5th Ave. 
Runabouts ~ Sedans ~« Commuters < Cruisers 


18 Models 22 to 38 feet 30 to 45 Miles an hour 
82 to 225 Horsepower 8 to 26 Passengers 
$2235 to $15,000 


Chris-Craft 


World’s Largest Builders of All-Mahogany 
Motor Boats 


The handsome new Chris-Craft Catalog 
describes all models, giving sizes, speeds, 
passenger capacity and equipment. Send 
for this Catalog now and learn why 
more Chris-Craft are sold, many times 
over, than all other high grade motor 
boats combined. 
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Cliff Climbing Ships 

Citizens of Sao Paulo, world’s greatest 
coffee market, traveled out to see a great 
bastion last week, important concrete step 
in an engineering project that will soon 
connect Sao Paulo with Santos harbor, 50 
miles away on the coast, and make a sea- 
port of a city 2,400 ft. above sea level. 

A. W. K. Billings, Canadian financier, 
is sponsor and backer of the project. 

Engineers discovered that by cutting a 
canal only two and a half miles long 
through one of the mountain ridges sepa- 
rating Sao Paulo from the coast, water 
from various inland rivers could be di- 
verted to fill an enormous reservoir. This 
reservoir would float ships on part of the 
50-mile journey, its main purpose creating 
power. The dam and power station, whose 
skeleton is now rising, will generate a mil- 
lion horsepower, store two billion kilowatt 
hours of electricity. 

Using this enormous force, the canal 
builders ‘will disregard cumberous hydrau- 
lic locks. Giant cradles will seize the 
canal vessels, pull them out of the water 
and carry them on an incline railway half 
a mile into the air up the face of a cliff. 
After crossing the proposed reservoir, a 
second smaller set of electric elevators will 
raise the vessels to the level of Sao Paulo. 

Their imaginations fired by visions of 
cliff-climbing ships, Brazilian commenta- 
tors were prone to overlook last week an 
important by-product of the same develop- 
ment, an aerial cable railway that will 
carry a ton of Brazilian coffee every 46 
seconds from the top of the cliff down to 
Santos harbor. 


Pompeii’s Electioneering 

Vesuvius’s eruption last week (see p. 
27) speeded the translation and reporting 
of wall signs in Pompeii, which diggers are 
still clearing of the ashes poured on that 
pleasure resort by the volcano in A. D. 79. 
The signs are painted on the walls and are 
chiefly electioneering vaunts. Examples: 
“Mansa Sabinus never gets drunk”; “If 
you care for good bread and better plays, 
vote for Cleonius Prisus’; “Vote for 
Julius Politius, a man as handsome as the 
god Apollo.” 

—>—_. 

Evolution, Present Status 

Ever since the Dayton, Tenn., “monkey 
trial” of 1925, which was a technical vic- 
tory for Fundamentalism because William 
Jennings Bryan swung a hill-billy jury 
away from Clarence Darrow and one John 
Thomas Scopes was fined $100 for teach- 
ing Evolution in contravention of the State 
law, Fundamentalists have been saying not 
only that Evolution is a “mere guess,” but 
that scientists, including the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
admit that it is a mere guess. Two States 
have since passed laws like Tennessee’s. 
Other states ban evolutionary text-books 
from the public schools. Therefore, the 
executive committee of the A.A.A.S. at its 
spring meeting adopted a resolution, pre- 
pared by famed Drs. Edwin Grant Conk- 
lin, Samuel Jackson Holmes, Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, John Campbell Merriam and 
Robert Andrews Millikan, published in 
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THE BROADWAY LIMITED 


becomes your Club. . [ 


WIDE—AIRY—LIGHT! . . . with a flower-de- 
signed carpet —a vase of fresh cut flowers on the 
table—this attractive observation car on the 
Broadway Limited makes a wonderful place to 
lounge! And the route leads through some of 
the most beautiful scenery in America. 


IF YOU CHOOSE, you can continue to be busy 
on board the Broadway Limited. A skilled 
secretary and stenographer is at your service— 
a dictaphone, too, just as in a modern office. 
And the quiet luxury of the smooth-rolling train 
is as ideal for work as for relaxation. 


Your likes—your preferences—your 
individuality are recognized when 
you travel on The Broadway. The 
conductor greets you with a smile 
. . . The dining-car steward quickly 
ushers you to your favorite seat... 
The Pullman porters adjust their 
services to your particular require- 
ments. Exactlyas in a private club! 


N the spacious observation car or 
the club car you can lounge to 
your heart’s content. There are 
newspapers and magazines—the lat- 
est market quotations. There are, if 
you want them, congenial contacts 
to be made in the easy, informal 
“‘aboard-ship’’ manner. 


Before dinner—a tingling, stimu- 
lating shower-bath . .. A shave, a 
haircut at the hands of an expert... 
The porter of your car will see that 
your pressing is done at your own 
convenience. 


Then dinner, delicious, satisfying! 
...A plump, tender chicken .. . or 
a thick, juicy steak . . . Your chefs 
on The Broadway are experts —with 
rich experience behind them. Yet— 
that you may be even better served 
—they receive lessons each week 
under a master of cookery. 


Arrive one hour earlier! 


To accommodate the busy man— 
during the period of ‘‘daylight saving 
time,’’ April 28th to Sept. 29th—the 
Broadway Limited has advanced its 
schedule one hour, eastbound and 
westbound, as shown below. Thus 
you arrive in either city bright and 
early, ready for the day’s activities. 


(Between New York and Chicago, The 
Broadway’s schedule is unsurpassed. Be- 
tween Wall Street and Chicago—via Hudson 
Terminal—The Broadway offers faster, more 
convenient service than any other train.) 


WESTWARD DAILY—Standard Time 


Leave New York 
Pennsylvania Station......... 2 
Hudson Terminal............ : 
North Philadelphia........... : 
Arrive Chicago 
Is 0c ccccccccescecees p 
Se SDs ws cccccccencsd : 


EASTWARD DAILY—Standard Time 


Leave Chicago 
Union Station 
Englewood 


Arrive North Philadelphia........ 6:54 A.M. 


Arrive New York 


Hudson Terminal............ 8:42 A.M. 
Pennsylvania Station......... 8:40 A.M. 


between New York and 
Chicago .. 20 hours 


YOU CAN DINE as you wish, either a la carte 
or table d’héte on the Broadway Limited. You 
have a wide variety of delicacies from which 
to choose .. . And the waiters are picked men, 
trained in the ultra niceties—the very polite 
art of making you feel at home. 


A SPECIALLY TRAINED ladies’ maid—who is 
an excellent manicurist as well—is always at 
the service of ladies traveling on The Broadway. 
Among the other accommodations which are 
designed particularly for ladies are an elegant 
lounge and an adjoining shower-bath. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Highways are buyways 
in the OREGON market 


VER PAVED and macadamed highways that penetrate 

to every part of the ‘‘Oregon Country’’, an endless 

stream of rich trade flows into Portland—the one big 

metropolis of the state. Ease of travel from distant 

points, made possible by 11,000 miles of improved 

thoroughfares, brings a tremendous volume of retail trade from 
a prosperous back country of 250,000 square miles. 


Within a radius of 100, 200, even 500 miles, residents of Oregon 
and bordering counties of adjoining states practise regular or sea- 
sonal shopping in the modern, beautiful stores of the “Rose City”. 
These are among the factors that make Portland a most — 
able market for the national manufacturer and distributor. 
Nominal advertising appropriations expended in Portland not 
only sell a big market in itself (Portland has 350,000 people), 
but strongly influence sales over a far flung tributary empire. 

You can sell the Portland market with its linked-in “outside” 
trade both effectively and economically through its favorite 
newspaper—The Journat. The people of Portland buy 6,000 more 
copies of The daily Journat than of any other newspaper, and 
for the past eight years local merchants have used more adver- 
tising in this same newspaper — for The JourNat leads its field in 
volume of local display advertising. (The home folks ought to know!) 


GET THE FACTS ABOUT PCRTLAND! 
Write today for your free copy of ‘Portland—the 
Key City—and The Journal”. A meaty, interest- 
ing booklet of information on the Portland market. 


the OURNAL 


Portland -Oregon 
AFTERNOON - SUNDAY 





L——__————————— Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New YorkK...... 2 West 45th St. San Francisco ..... 58 Sutter St. 
Cuicaco . . 203 North Wabash Ave. Los Ancries . . 117 West Ninth St. 
Puraperpnia . . . 1524 Chestnut St. PorTLAND ..... 306 Journal Bldg. 
Seatriz... H.R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 2029 











Science, setting forth “the present status 
of Evolution” in four points: 

1) “No scientific generalization is more 
strongly supported by thoroughly tested 
evidences.” 

2) The evidence is sufficient “to con- 
vince every scientist of note in the world.” 

3) The A.A.A.S. affirms Evolution as 
“one of the most potent influences for 
good . . . [in] human experience.” 

4) Any laws to limit teaching any sci- 
entific doctrine so well established, so 
widely accepted, “would be a profound 
mistake.” 

SO 
Mooning 

Far greater than the sum (10,000 francs, 
or about $390) is the honor attached to the 
annual R. E. P.-Hirsch prize of the French 
Astronomical Society. Far greater than 
the practical effect was the imaginative 
content of the work for which a young 
German named Oberth, experimenting in 
Rumania, last week received this year’s 
Hirsch award. 

Getting to the moon was the object of 
Herr Oberth’s researches. The Society con- 
sidered that he had actually made progress 
toward “practical interstellar navigation.” 
The problem begins, and so far has ended, 
with the forces by which Earth clutches 
that which is its own. To escape the pull 
of gravity, an earthborn body would have 
to take off at terrific speed. Outside the 
earthly atmosphere, interstellar gases 
are so rare that they would afford no 
traction for an airplane’s propellor, no 
buoyance for wings. Most scientists with 
lunar leanings have therefore pondered 
shooting themselves moonwards in rockets. 
Herr Oberth, bearing in mind the desira- 
bility of returning and landing on the 
earth, cogitated combining plane and 
rocket, using the latter for propulsion of 
the former as has been done experimentally 
at the Opel works in Germany. The core 
of his cogitations concerned the materials 
to be fused to attain speed in and out of 
Earth’s atmosphere. He described two 
kinds of fuses—one using hydrogen, the 
other of alcohol—which he calculated 
would drive a plane 13,120 ft. per sec., 
or about 9,000 m. p. h., making the 240,- 
ooo-mile trip in some 27 hours. 

After praising Herr Oberth and giving 
him the prize, the French Astronomical 
Society gravely warned that trips to the 
moon are still wholly impractical. 


What sunrise is like on the moon can 
now be demonstrated as well as described. 
Edward G. F. Arnott, student at Prince- 
ton’s Graduate School, got his engineer- 
father to rig an ordinary amateur cinema 
camera at the small end of Princeton’s 23- 
inch telescope. They slowed down the 
camera’s action 100 times, since a lunar 
day passes 9/1000 as fast as an earthly 
one, and took a picture of how dawn comes 
to Copernicus, one of the moon’s biggest 
pits. Because the moon has no atmosphere, 
there is little or no crepuscular glow. The 
sun “rises” abruptly, deep black shadows 
retreating sharply before it. In the Arnott 
film, shown last week by Princeton Pro- 
fessor John Stewart, the silver edge 
of a lunar morning creeps up the steep 
walls of the volcano, two miles high. Long 
shadows of the craggy rim are cast across 
the crater floor within, slowly shortening 
until all is day. 
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Investigate c 
and industrial 


ommercial 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The leading financial, shipping, lumber, 
railroad, oil, insurance, hydro-electric, man- 
ufacturing and distributing interests of the 
west have selected San Francisco as head- 
quarters. Hundreds of great eastern cor- 
porations have located branch factories, 
distributing facilities or western sales offices 
in San Francisco. Their reasons may be of 
value to others who are considering such 
a move. 

Theworld’s greatest potential market lies 
in the lands bordering the Pacific. 900,000- 
000 people, who are rapidly awakening to 
modern progress and the need of modern 
products, are most logically served through 
the natural gateway —San Francisco Bay. 

11,000,000 people living west of the Rock- 
ies can be more easily and cheaply served 
from San Francisco than from 
any other city. To ship from = r= 
outside this territory or from 
any corner of it causes needless 
expense and delay. 

1,600,000 consumers, whose 
per capita wealth ranks well 
above the average, live within 


Thus the supremacy of the San Francisco 
Bay area over any other Pacific Coast area 
in commerce and industry is entirely 
logical. 

Here there is no oppressive summer heat 
to slow production and no excessive cold to 
create winter problems. In fact, the average 
mean temperature varies but 6°, summer 
and winter. This is an out of door climate, 
ideal for exercise and recreation. 

Labor is plentiful and in harmony with 
its job. And the dollar represents more in 
commodity purchasing power in San Fran- 
cisco than in any other large city. 

These facts, together with others of equal 
importance, have been published in a new 
book which will be sent to business execu- 
tives with the compliments of the citizens 
and institutions of San 
Francisco. 

































an hour’s ride of the Ferry 
Building at the foot of Market 
Street. 








CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 1506 ,703 Market Street, San Francisco 
You may send the free book; 

“Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco”, to 





Manufac hutwta Chovre 
SAN FRARCERCO 











Name _ 


Address 
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\ aya Usted con Dios!— 


Go you with God!” Cordial greet- 
ing from gay Seville this summer in 
her palm garden by the tawny Ria 
del Guadalquivir. Almost within the 
shadow of La Giralda, sentinelling 
her heroic past, she is holding her 
great Ibero-American Exposition. 
Twenty-two children of Mother 
Spain, along with Portugal, Brazil, 
and the United States, are repre- 
sented. Their treasures of art, his- 
tory, and commerce are housed in 
beautiful buildings whose archi- 
tecture is a happy combination 
of practical today and romantic 
yesterday. Just inside the en- 
trance to the grounds the Plaza. 

de Espana suggests that you be=- 

gin your tour of inspection in 
the typical Spanish way...with 
rest and leisurely contempla- 
tion. On beyond are the Plaza 

de las Americas, the Royal 
Pavilion, the Mudejar Palace 

of Ancient Arts, the Renais= 
sance Palace of Fine Arts, 

the United States Buildings, 

and those of a score of His- 
pano=American countries. 

Maria Louisa Park, around 

which most of the buildings 

are clustered, offers num- 
 berless mimosa = scented 
bowers where you may 

relax between rounds of 
sightseeing. Then there are 

night revels in old Seville, 


“city of carnations and pretty women” to quote 
from Primo de Rivera. Will you be there to receive 
their “ buenos dias’? Details from any tourist agency. 








MILESTONES 


Born. To James Montgomery Beck Jr., 
son of Pennsylvania’s Congressman Beck; 
and Mrs. Clarissa Tennant (Tennyson) 
Beck, niece of the Countess of Oxford and 
Asquith, daughter of Viscountess Grey of 
Fallodon; a six-pound son, a five-pound 
daughter, twins. Mrs. Beck’s first hus- 
band (divorced) was the Hon. Lionel 
Tennyson, grandson of the late great poet. 








—_—o—_——_ 

Born. To Signor Tito Schipa, tenor, 
| and Signora Schipa; a daughter. Tenor 
| Schipa, singing in Florence, Italy, re- 
ceived the following cable from his wife 
| in Beverly Hills, Cal.: “Not Tito Jr., tenor, 
but Giuliana, coloratura soprano, arrived 
last night. All well.” 





—_o—- 

Married. Douglas Fairbanks Jr., 19, 
cinemactor; to Joan Crawford (real name 
Lucille Fay La Sueur), 21, cinemactress; 
in Manhattan. Cinemactor Fairbanks is 
Senior Fairbanks’ son by his first wife 
(Beth Sully), who was only family mem- 
ber present at ceremony. Returned to the 
Hotel Algonquin Mrs. Crawford-Fairbanks 
wrote: “Dear Mother: It is but an hour 
since. . . .”’ Said Cinemactor Fairbanks; 
“Our affair was a sweet and romantic one.” 
Too busy, they said, to honeymoon, they 
returned soon after the wedding to Holly- 
wood to resume work, he with First Na- 
tional Pictures, she with Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Neither has been married before. 





——©—_ 

Elected. Dr. Henry Raymond Mussey, 
Wellesley College Economics Professor; to 
be managing editor of The Nation. 

—_—o—- 

Elected. Dr. Joseph Sweetman Ames, 
Provost of Johns Hopkins University since 
1926, to be President, succeeding Dr. 
Frank Johnson Goodnow, 64, who an- 
nounced his resignation more than a year 
ago. Since that time Johns Hopkins 
trustees have searched for a man of 40 
years or less to be President. Although 
Dr. Ames, 64, was elected without reserva- 
tions, trustees will still search for young 
presidential possibilities. 

Re-elected. John R. Voorhis, 99, New 
York City Board of Elections president; 
to be Grand Sachem of the Tammany 
Society, New York City. 

_——e————_ 

Resigned. Dr. Ozora Stearns Davis, 
62, of Chicago, Congregational Minister; 
as president of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary; as Moderator of the National 
Congregational Council. Reason: serious 
illness.* Dr. Carl Safford Patton, homi- 
letic and practical theology professor, was 
elected to succeed Dr. Davis to the presi- 
dency. But he declined, preferring instead 
the pastorate of Los Angeles’ First Con- 





*Son of a Vermont baggageman, Dr. Davis 
sold newspapers in his youth, learned telegraphy, 
worked his way through Dartmouth, later won 
a traveling fellowship and received a Ph.D. at 

| German University of Leipzig. His malady in- 
curable, he said last week: “Of course, I don't 
want to go—this is a mighty interesting world 
and I’m having a mighty good time in it. But 
I’m no more afraid of it (death) than I am of 
walking through the door to this study, for I 

| know that I shall have a spiritual body to do 
with as I please and won’t have to worry about 

| the aches and pains. . . . This world has been 


: very good to me... .” 
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Why has 
Southern 


peep ene watching the South only 
through the medium of sales, have been 
startled at the increase of recent years. 
Checking up, they have found that during 
the past decade Southern buying power 
doubled, —and then trebled. 


What are the underlying causes that have ‘. 
created this rapid rise of the South as a 


market? What do they mean to the pro- ¢ 


ducers of America’s goods? 


The South used to be farm country, cot- 
ton country. When cotton was up, things 
were good. When cotton was down, things 
were bad. And cotton was down so often 
that Southern people rarely had a surplus. 


Then industry discovered the section. 
Found tremendous economy in Anglo-Saxon 
labor, low taxes, plentiful and cheap raw 
material, low-cost power and other basic 
factors. Set up small experimental plants, 
from which huge industrial developments 
have grown. 


Rural people went into the factory, and 

* became skilled workers at regular wages. 

Southern living advantages enabled them to 

work for less than their Eastern and mid- 

Western brothers—have more left over 

from every pay-envelope, to spend for the 
things you make. 


Agriculture diversified Cotton was no 
longer the sole support of the farmer. Other 





a  TREBLED 


in the past Decade ? 





crops, profitable crops, began to show on the 
annual totals. 


That is the situation today—and the South 
has just begun. 


Your sales records may not show growth 
in proportion to the South’s growth. If this 
is so, do not dismiss it with the easy expla- 
nation: “‘Oh, the South doesn’t appreciate 
our kind of goods.’’ Look at your competi- 
tors. Find out how their volume has grown 
in the South. And particularly, those compet- 
itors w th branches in Atlanta from which to 
serve this territory as it must be served under 
modern conditions. 


Then let the Atlanta Industrial Bureau 
make you a complete and impartial survey of 
conditions here as they affect your business. 
Let the Bureau tell you how a branch at this 
strategic point will enable you to get full vol- 
ume out of the South under 
modern, hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing conditions. 
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end for this Booklet! 

It contains the funda- 
mental facts about At- 
lanta as a location for 
your Southern branch. 


This data will come to you 
entirely without charge or 
obligation, and in the strictest 
confidence, if you will write 









InpusTRIAL Bureau, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9295 Chamber of Commerce Building 


TLANIA 


dindustnal Headquarters of the South — 




























W. HEAR about bigger profits in 1929, but 
these are for those who are ever alert to changing 
their products—keeping pace with changing de- 
mands. 


By consulting G. P. & F. engineers—allowing 
them to help in developing new products or im- 
proving old ones—you at once secure the benefit 
of 49 years’ experience in pressed and stamped 
metal. This experience is utilized by thousands of 
manufacturers to put greater beauty and sala- 
bility into their products—at reduced cost. For 
pressed metal requires less machining than cast- 
ings—is lighter in weight, stronger, and more 
adaptable to modern shapes and designs. 


For example, the body of the automobile jack 
shown on this page was an aluminum casting. It 
was too heavy—weighing 14 ounces. Strength 
was not uniform and it was too susceptible to 
breakage. Through the use of pressed steel G. 
P. & F. engineers provided a finished, complete 
shell weighing 10 ounces—four ounces less than 
the rough aluminum casting—and at exactly half 
the cost. Uniform strength was secured—chances 
of breakage eliminated. 


‘Similar improvements and radical reductions in 
cost are possible in innumerable products and parts 
that are made of castings, forgings, wood parts, 
etc. Sending sample of your product, or blue 
print of a new model for recommendations places 
you under no obligation. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
1377 St. Paul Avenue - Milwaukee, Wis. 
357 W. Ohio St. - - - = 


Chicago 





Improving Your 
Product puts New 
Life into Sales 










Pressed steel body of 
automobile jack, pro- 
duced by G. P. & F. at 
a 50% saving over alu- 
minum casting for- 
merly used. 











GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO., 
1377 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
357 W. Ohio St., Chicago 
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Send your Booklet “Stampings” 
to address below: 
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gregational Church, whereupon his 1,750 

new parishioners assembled, cheered in 

unison, voted a new million-dollar church. 
——— > 

Resigned. Dr. Nathaniel Lord Britton, 
70, founder in 1896 and only director-in- 
chief of the New York Botanical Garden, 
to devote himself to private research in 
tropical flora. Gardener Britton had 
nursed a wooded waste to third place in 
botanical garden fame, to world-known 
horticultural and botanical exhibits. Ex- 
hibits number millions, attendance aver- 
ages 50,000 on summer Sundays. Long an 
advocate of planting Japanese ginkgo 
trees, Gardener Britton is also co-author 
of a four-volume treatise on cacti. 

—_o— 

Died. Lieutenant Colonel John A. 
Hambleton, 31, Lindbergh-friend, Balti- 
more banker and vice president of Pan 
American Airways, with J. Von der Hey- 
den, sales director of Consolidated Instru- 
ment Co. of New York, and Mrs. Von der 
Heyden; at Wilmington, N. C., when their 
plane crashed on a week-end flight. Both 
men were expert flyers. Earlier last week 
Flyer Von der Heyden took New York 
Governor Roosevelt’s wife on her first 
flight. 

—_—o— 

Died. Margaret Lawrence, 39, famed 
comédienne, Tea for Three, Secrets, Law- 
ful Larceny; by shooting; in her Man- 
hattan penthouse apartment. In a bottle- 
strewn bedroom, a bullet in her breast, 
she was found by the side of her lover, 
Actor Louis Bennison, also shot. Police 
thought Bennison killed both. Miss Law- 
rence, who had been suspended by Actors’ 
Equity Association for “walking out” of 
Edgar Selwyn’s Possession, and recently 
reinstated, was twice married (Publisher 
Orson Munn, divorced; Actor Wallace Ed- 
dinger, deceased). She had two daughters, 
Elizabeth Munn, 14, Louisine Munn, 12. 

—o— 

Died. Richard Reti, 40, of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, famed chessman; in 
Prague. His record: 25 games of chess 
played while blindfolded. 

Died. Harry Herbert Frazee, 48, of 
Manhattan, onetime prize-fight promoter, 
onetime (1915-23) owner of Boston Red 
Sox, theatrical-producer (A Pair of Sixes, 
Nothing but the Truth, No No Naneiie); 
in Manhattan. 





—_— © 
Died. William Bliss Carman, 68, of 
New Canaan, Conn., famed poet, descend- 
ant of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1928 winner 
of Canada’s Poet Laureate Medal; at New 
Canaan. 
—i a 
Died. Sir Cecil Burney, Bart., 71, of 
London, Admiral of the British Fleet, sec- 
ond in command at the famed Battle of 
Jutland (May 31, 1916), in London. His 
son, Commander Charles Dennistoun Bur- 
ney, designer of Airship R-z00, succeeds 
to the baronetcy. 
oe cores 
Died. Mrs. Mary Sibbet Copley Thaw, 
go, of Pittsburgh, widow of the late steel- 
man William Thaw, philanthropist, charity 
worker, mother of Harry K. Thaw, who, 
in 1906, killed Architect Stanford White; 
at “Oak Lawn,” Pittsburgh. A daughter 
is Countess de Perigny (Margaret Car- 
negie Thaw). 
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Why 
PosTUM COMPANY 


Incorporated 


proposes to 


change its name to 


NERAL Oops 


CORPORATION 


D URING the past few years Postum Company, 
Inc., has brought together under its ownership and 
management eleven other food manufacturing 
companies. More than twenty products, representing 
many phases of the food industry, are today made 
and sold by the Postum Company. During this period 
of growth, the name of the larger organization has 
remained the name of its original product—Postum. 

The company has outgrown its name. The prod- 


ucts of the company are so varied, and the enlarged 


Post 
Toasties 


organization has achieved such an important posi- 
tion in the food industry, that it seems desirable 
now to adopt a name more in keeping with the wide 
scope of its activities and with the plans of the com- 
pany for future development. 

Therefore, Postum Company, Inc., proposes to 
take a new name—General Foods Corporation. 
A letter has been sent to the more than 21,000 
stockholders of the company, asking them to vote 


on this change of name. 
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The New Pictures 

Father and Son (Columbia). Psy- 
chologists and the writers of fairy stories 
| agree that the relationship between chil- 
dren and their stepmothers is apt to be 
complicated. The word “stepmother” it- 
self implies so familiar and important a 
dramatic situation that it is hard to under- 
stand how even the most garbled repro- 
| duction of it could be wholly untrue. Only 
| by ignoring his real material in favor of 
| clap-trap borrowed from other pictures 
| has Director Erle Kenton been able to 
remove all traces of reality from this 
story which is told in gasps of silence and 
badly recorded, preposterously written 
dialog. 

In the trial denouement the little boy 
accused of murdering his bad stepmother 
is cleared by a device proving that she was 
killed by her lover. Typical shot: Mickey 
McBan, baby soprano, singing “My Dad- 
dy’s the Best Daddy of All.” 


as carefully as you do 
your Fountain Pen 





You can always depend on 





| Honky Tonk (Warner). Alone on a 
| vaudeville stage with a piano, Sophie 
Tucker is impressive. Although she sings 

| with all the traditional embellishments of 

In responding to an advertise- | the three-a-day, her strong voice somehow 
ving | manages to make trashy melodies sound 

ment say you saw it in TIME like folk-songs. She makes even: more 
noise than usual in this picture but with- 
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Good looking always! This smartly patterned hose carries 
its first fine style through long miles of strenuous wear. 
Because its good looks are held secure by the Phoenix 


sturdy weave, it provides the greatest economy. In timely 
designs and plain colors, priced at 50c to $2.00 a pair. 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 
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out the effect she gets when she is closer 
to her audience. She is handicapped by her 
role as a night-club hostess, by bad songs, 
by a ridiculous story about her priggish 
daughter’s love-affair with a bibulous mil- 
lionaire. Long before the rich young man 
apologizes, the daughter stops being snob- 
bish, and Miss Tucker spreads her thick 
pink arms to embrace both of them, it is 
apparent that Honky Tonk is one more 
grotesque souvenir of the earliest manner 
of the sound device. Silliest shot: the 
hero insulting Miss Tucker. 


Sophie Tucker used to be a waitress in 
the dining room of her father’s hotel in 
Hartford, Conn. She was a fat, jolly girl, 
and the patrons of the Tucker House, 
many of them show people, told her she 
ought to go on the stage. They made fun 
of her deep, mournful voice, telling her 
they liked the way she sang. One night 
she ran away from home leaving a letter 
informing her father that she would never 
come back until she was famous. She 
plugged black-face songs in movie houses 
until, in 1907, she got a vaudeville con- 
tract at $12.50 a week. One day when she 
was in burlesque her trunk didn’t come 
and she had to sing without her blacka- 
moor makeup. Her comedy went over 
better. 

She has been a headliner in vaude- 
ville since 1910. She sang at Reisen- 
weber’s in Manhattan, where a dining 
room was called The Sophie Tucker Room 
The Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York made friends with her when she 
sang at the Kit Kat Club in London. 


—— oe 


Variations 

@ Asked why he and his wife planned to 
make a cinema of any classic as frankly 
boisterous as The Taming of the Shrew, 
Douglas Fairbanks said last week: “So 
much has been written about the romance 
and marriage of Mary Pickford and my- 
self, and so much of it has been over- 
sweet, that to have filmed a romantic 
love-story would have been, to say the 
least, bad taste.” 


@ Bill Hart, famed for his narrow eyes, 
long upper lip, big hat, quit making west- 
ern pictures three years ago. Some people 
said he was writing his autobiography, 
others that quarrels with his wife had 
broken his heart. He lived on a ranch 
somewhere and was only seen in Los 
Angeles one afternoon when he went to 
the funeral of a cowboy friend of his. 
Last week he signed with Hal Roach to 
make an all-talking horse-and-pistol pic- 
ture. 

@ In London, last week, the Film Actors 
Guild denounced U. S. talkies, attributed 
to them the collapse of the English cine- 
mindustry, the unemployment of hundreds 
of cinemactors, cinemactresses, an eight 
million dollar shrinkage in stock valua- 
tion. : 

In Budapest, to prevent a like antiquat- 
ing of production and projection equip- 
ment, cinemagnates out-lawed sound-films 
until 1930. 
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Introductory Subscription Offer 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL POA oon sence aaaee 
PUBLISHED BY DOW, JONES & CO. STREET 
44 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK i Pee OP ECO eer Ere ee 


SEND THE WALL STREET JOURNAL (REGULAR MAIL) 





Why is it — 


THAT thousands of bankers, brokers, investment 
firms and corporations pay $1,200 to $3,000 
a year (depending upon location) for DOW, 
JONES—WALL STREET JOURNAL financial and 


business news via electrically operated news tickers? 


THAT numerous West Coast subscribers to THE 
WALL STREET JOURNAL pay over $300 a year 
to receive their copies more quickly via AIR MAIL? 


THAT numerous Middle Western subscribers to 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL pay $90 a year 
to receive their copies more quickly via AIR MAIL? 


The Answer 


is found by subscribing to THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL at $1 8 a year (regular mail). 


The ever-mounting circulation of THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL is convincing proof that it is 


The American Financial Authority 


FOR THREE MONTHS, AT YOUR SPECIAL INTRODUC- 


TORY RATE. | ENCLOSE $5 IN FULL PAYMENT. 


Please use typewriter or print letters. 
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that 


in Business 


Lmportant Records are 


Usually Written with, 


ANFORDS - 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
“The Ink That Has Defied Time for 70 Years" 





> 


Has No Business 





“Records that have 
faded away are worth 


no more than no rec- 
ords at all.” 


SANF.ORDS 
iy PREMIUM 
WRITING 





“WALL STREET and 
WASHINGTON” 


by JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Princeton University — Author of “Stabilization of Prices” 


“Book of the hour”, “A vivid analysis 


of a living issue” 


ERE is a conflict of titanic proportions with the 


Federal Reserve Board and a group of radical 


senators on one side and the greatest financial 


district on earth on the other. 


The issues in this struggle are the right of Wall 
Street to be master of its own destiny and the right 
of the Federal Reserve Board to dictate the course 


of stock prices and member bank credit practice 
---ie., arbitrary control of the rediscount rate. 


Price $5. Order your copy today from the 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 








AERONAUTICS 


Flights & Flyers 


Grover C. (amphibians) Loening, first 
man to get a degree for aeronautical re- 
search (M. A., Columbia), wished a thrill 
last week, strapped a parachute to his 
back, went up in a Stearman over Roose- 
velt Field, L. I., at 2,000 feet jumped, and 
landed grinning. 

Flying Governor. Governor George 
Alexander Parks of Alaska was at Juneau 
when he made up his mind to see his niece 
(he is unmarried), Mary Catherine 
Thompson, graduated from Mills College, 
Oakland, Cal., last Monday. So he 
jumped into an Alaska Airways Lockheed- 
Vega and made the 1,800-mi. trip in 20} 
hours, first air passenger to accomplish it 
in so short a time.* 


On the Edge. Four planes & crews 
were on the edges of the continents last 
week waiting, preparing to fly across the 
stormy Atlantic. Qne actually started and 
failed, perhaps only temporarily, when 
part way over. 

The initiator was the Swedish seaplane 
Sverige, a Junkers like the Bremen of past 
fame. The Sverige’s crew were Captain 
Albin Ahrenberg, Lieut. Axel Flodin and 
Mechanic Robert Ljunglund. Their course 
was to include stops at Stockholm (Swe- 
den), Reykjavik (Iceland), Ivigtut 
(Greenland), Anticosti Island (Quebec), 
New York. Last week the Swedes got to 
Reykjavik, where a broken oil line forced 
their premature landing and delayed, at 
least, their completing the trip. 

Meanwhile there waited for good 
weather—as they have waited for weeks— 
at Old Orchard, Me., U. S. flyers Roger 
Williams and Lewis Yancey, and French 
flyers René Lefevre, Jean Assolant and 
Armeno Lotti Jr.; and at Seville, Spain, 
French flyers Louis Coudouret and Louis 


Mallou. 


Attempted Theft. The Roma is the 
huge Bellanca sesquiplane which C. Sabelli 
was to fly to Rome last year. But her 
size and fame were no deterrents to six 
presumed thieves who last week auda- 
ciously attempted to take her from her 
hangar at Wilmington, Del. Bellanca 
guards forewarned by telephone frustrated 
the attempt and pleased George Haldeman, 
co-pilot of Ruth Elder’s trans-Atlantic 
flight, now Bellanca’s chief test pilot, 
who privately plans to fly the Roma 
whither publicity abounds. 

— 
New World Record 

A new world air record made last week: 

Altitude for seablane—Lieut. Apollo 
Soucek (U. S. N.), in a wasp-powered 
Wright Apache, 38,560 ft., at Washington; 
surpassing Lieut. C. C. Champion’s 
~. S. N.) 37,995 ft. 








*F amed as flying governors are John H. 
Trumbull (Conn.), Walter J. Kohler (Wiscon- 
sin), John Hammill (Iowa), Harry S. Leslie 
(Indiana), Harry Flood Byrd (Virginia). Gov- 
ernor Fred Warren Green (Michigan) also flies 
frequently. U. S. Senator Hiram Bingham 
(Connecticut) is the only Senator who flies fre- 
quently. None of President Hoover’s Cabinet 
flies often. Recently Secretaries Adams (Navy), 
Lamont (Commerce) and Davis (Labor) have 
gone up. Secretary Davis said that he would 
buy a plane, could he afford it. 
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EDUCATION | 


Kudos 


Every year at Commencement time 
most U. S. colleges give kudos. Last week 
the following colleges gave the following 
degrees to, among many others, these: 


Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) 
Walter Sherman Gifford, President of 
American Telephone & Telegraph 





DiS diha Wicks Aad a eee EM 3 oat L.D. 
Fletcher Sims Brockman, Y.M.C.A. 

er ae errr. Pe A 
Borden Smith Veeder, physician........ D.Sc. 


College of Mount St. Joseph (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Willa Cather (Death Comes to the 
ET 0 5 dh on. 40 008 0:60 4% Litt.D. 
Columbia University 
Vincent Massey, Canadian Minister 


i inn. 4 as 0 tide oe cskic tices aae,s LL.D. 

Carlos Guillermo Davila, Chilean Am- 
I OD, ais Abo os be Fawn se LL.D. 

George Arthur Plimpton, publisher 
(tN: WE TOS bs abide aie GRA oka OD Litt.D. 

- William Hallock Park, physician 
(bacteriology, hygiene)............. D.Sc. 
George Emerson Brewer, surgeon...... D.Sc. 
Augustus Trowbridge, physicist........ D.Sc. 


De Pauw University (Greencastle, Ind.) 
George Reeves Throop, Chancellor of 
Washington University (St. Louis)..LL.D. 
Fordham University 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Governor 


CE HO OER ioc. 66 6 0:60:00 ¥ ti95 0-00 LL.D. 
Lady Margaret Armstrong, wife of 
British Consul in New York........ LL.D. 


Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, ’30, Presi- 
dent-Elect, University of Chicago....LL.D. 
Andrew Wilkins Wilson, Jr., founder 
of Kiskiminetas School............ LL.D. 
Marquette University (Milwaukee, Wis.) 
Theodore F. MacManus, Advertising 
Pe er eee Sr yr eae LH.D. 
William James Mayo, Surgeon........ od i A 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) 
Mark Francis, famed veterinarian, na- 
tive of Shandon, Ohio............. LL.D. 
Edward Francis, A.M.A. gold medal 
winner, 1928 discoverer of disease 
Tularemia, native of Shandon, Ohio. .LL.D. 
New York University 


CN MIE win in0.0 5:0 0400.0: 6:0,0 6h D. Civil Law 
ee Peer reer eee LL.D. 
Robert Andrews Millikan (cosmic rays) . D.Sc. 
James H. McGraw, publisher........ DCS. 
Frank Parker Day, President of Un- 

SO "FE ee Litt.D. 


Rutgers University 
Morgan Foster Larson, Governor of 


Se, Wiis sRhweuia deve e6aNao LL.D. 
Swarthmore College 

Ey SE DEE sc os 0 us 000 05.4603. Litt.D. 
Syracuse University 

Alanson Bigelow Houghton.......... LL.D. 


Friederich Wilhelm von Prittwitz und 
Gaffron, German Ambassador to the 
ES SEE rr Pee eee LL.D. 

Ellery Sedgwick (Atlantic Monthly), ,LH.D. 

Frederick Stuart Greene, civil engineer. . .E.D, 

William Butterworth, manufacturer 
a Orr a re D. Bus Adm 

Tufts College (Medford, Mass.) 

Frank Gilman Allen, leather manu- 
facturer, Lieut. Gov. of Massa- 
Cetin. CORSO GBD onc a cicescatecss LL.D. 

Herbert Mayhew Lord, onetime Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget. ..LL.D. 

Westminster College (Fulton, Mo.) 

Theodore Hazeltine Price (Commerce 

OE Oe eee Pre oe ree LL.D. 
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No More Charades 
(See front cover) 

Colleges and universities give honorary 
degrees to Eminent Persons for standard 
reasons: 

1) To encourage, or pay for, endow- 
ment donations (private institutions). 

2) To obtain good Commencement ora- 
tors (small private institutions). 

3) To color and intensify Commence- 





the first day out 


steady your sea legs by drinking a glass of Vichy Celestins ~ = = 


have the steward put a few bottles in your stateroom ~ ~~ 


ocean liners serve it ~ ~ ~ also clubs, hotels and restaurants on 


both sides of the Atlantic ~ ~ ~ for sale by the better American 


grocers and drug stores. 








When abroad visit Vichy, France—most 
famous of European watering places. Here 
Vichy Celestins is bottled under the 
supervision of the French Government. 


fn vichy 


eélestins 


french vichy 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 


27th Street and Hudson River, New York, General Distributors for the United States 
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ackereralt 
or BRILLIANT SPEEDS 
AND LUXURIOUS 
WATER TRAVEL 


O other series of fast boats yet designed approaches the riding 
ease and brilliant speeds provided by Hackercraft. John 
Hacker, N. A., was set the task of developing not only the world’s P 
smartest boat from the standpoint of beauty and design but an 
unrivaled, unbeatable source of speed and action for those men who 
are only content with the finest and fastest. Your own sense of 
beauty of line and contour and the new racing records established 
by Hackercraft this year will attest this accomplishment. The 
Hackercraft catalog fully describes all four models. Send for it today. 
ey 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 
$20 River Road AMERICA’S FASTEST RUNABOUTS Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Foot Freedom 
and Buoyaney ! 











y= you wear your first pair 
of Educator Shoes you'll ree- 
ognize their rare combination of 
smartness with perfect foot com- 
fort—the result of these 5 Famous 
Educator Principles: 

1. Foot conforming arch 

2. Snug fitting hee 

3. Tailored instep 

4. Scientific modeling 

5. Flexibility 
Write for our beautiful free booklet “Laying 
the Ghost.” 
EDUCATOR SHOE CORP. OF AMERICA 
Dept. T 6,225 West 34th St., New York City 






The shoe illustrated is Educator Bir. 
Model 7826—made in all leathers © EscorpP, 1929 


DUCATOR 
SHOES 


Men’s sizes $8.50 to $10.00 





























ment atmosphere (large private institu- 
tions). 

4) To honor themselves in honoring 
(set sentiment of all bestowal speeches). 
Unmentionable concomitant: Publicity. 

5) Political pull (State-supported uni- 
versities). 

6) Genuine, unanimous admiration for 
the recipient. 

Eye the list (see p. 51) of U.S. colleges 
and universities, and individuals upon 
whom they this year bestow kudos. The 
name of one great university is missing. 
It is missing every year. Cornell Univer- 
sity gives no honorary degrees. 

Cornell has honored only two men— 
the late Andrew Dickson White and David 
Starr Jordan. An unbaked tradition says 
that a cause for Cornell’s not giving hon- 
orary degrees is the outcry that arose—in 
and out of Cornell but especially in—over 
Dr. David Starr Jordan’s unflinching pac- 


| ifism during the War. .The fact is that 
Dr. Jordan, Cornell ’72, was honored three - 


decades before the War, in 1886, the same 
year as Andrew Dickson White, who 
helped Ezra Cornell found Cornell. Their 
university gave no honorary degrees be- 
tween 1886 and the Jordan pacifism. Very 
early in its career Cornell University 
looked around and observed that giving 
honorary degrees was for the most part 
playing charades. Early in its career 
Cornell vowed: no more charades. 

During the June week when the U. S. 
public is most college-conscious, Cornell 
stands unique in other respects besides 
kudos. On its hill at the tip of the big- 
gest of western New York’s Finger Lakes, 
it stands midway geographically, cultur- 
ally, financially, between the allegedly “ef- 
fete” private institutions of the East and 
the allegedly “crude” State-supported in- 
stitutions of the Midwest and West. Its 
students come from both sides of the Alle- 
ghenies. It is composed of colleges sup- 
ported privately and by the State. It is a 
co-educational “man’s college.” It began 
with the soil and evolved an international 
tradition. 

Like most of the State-supported uni- 
versities, Cornell began with the Morrill 
Act of 1862, a Federal land-grant law 
which afforded sites to all States with 
gumption sufficient to erect their own 


| places of higher education. The youngest 


member of the New York State Senate in 
1864 was Andrew Dickson White, then 32. 
Among the elder Senators was a man 
whom Senator White described as “tall, 
spare and austere; with a kindly eye, say- 
ing little and that dryly. He did not 
appear unamiable but there seemed in him 
an aloofness; this was Ezra Cornell.” 

Ezra Cornell was the leading miller and 
mechanic of a hamlet called Ithaca on 
Lake Cayuga. He had little book-learning, 
much patience and a jaw which his six- 
inch beard could not hide. He was a 
Quaker. He had made a fortune (for 
those days) by his own industry and origi- 
nality. 

Frock-coated Ezra Cornell sat calmly 
while his small-bore colleagues called him 
“selfish” and much worse in New York’s 
Senate for wanting to give a half-million 
dollars to build a college on land which 
the Federal Government would give away. 
Beside him sat his wife, and young Senator 
White. The latter was interested in educa- 
tion because he had some. He had at- 
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tended Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.), 
been graduated from Yale, studied in Paris 
and Berlin. He had taught history at 
Michigan University. He had read and 


thought about the old English universities. | 
His father had made money building rail- | 


roads in the West. 
Senator Cornell turned one day to Sena- 


tor White and said: “I am not sure but | 


that it would be a good thing for me to | 
give the half a million to old Harvard | 


College in Massachusetts to educate the 
descendants of the men who hanged my 
[Quaker] forefathers.” 

But “The Cornell Idea” prevailed. The 
first 412 Cornellians were scrambling 
around the unhewn Ithaca campus in the 
autumn of 1868. 

Learned, eager Senator White gave 
$300,000 and undertook to be the first 
president. He and Ezra Cornell agreed 
that the starting point of a college in rural 
New York should be agriculture and that 
the curriculum should branch out later so 
that “any person can find instruction in 
any study.” There is an inaccurate tradi- 
tion that Cornell is chiefly an agricultural 
college. Founders Cornell & White inte- 
grated the State-support idea with their 
own gifts so that today the New York 
State College of Agriculture, the State 
College of Home Economics, and the State 
College of Veterinary Medicine are part 
of Cornell University. But only about one- 
fifth of the total enrolment are students 
at these colleges, where tuition is free to 
bona fide residents of the state of New 
York. The rest are in colleges of Arts & 
Sciences, Law, Engineering, Medicine, 
Architecture and a Graduate College. 

Another provision upon which Co- 
Founder Cornell insisted—one more cause 
of opposition in the “burnt-over district’’* 
—was that the university should be a 
place “where persons of every religious de- 
nomination, or of no religious denomina- 
tion, shall be eligible to attend.” First- 
President White bore bravely into the 
teeth of booming gales of religion as well 
as pedantry to bring to Ithaca such out- 
side figures as James Russell Lowell, Louis 
Agassiz, George William Curtis, Bayard 
Taylor, Theodore William Dwight, Gold- 
win Smith, as lecturers. 

In 1879, having left his mark indelibly 
upon Cornell+, President White went to 
Germany as U. S. Minister. In a like 
capacity he went to Russia in 1892. There 


began a tradition. Cornell’s second presi- 


dent, Charles Kendall Adams, adminis- 
tered from 1885 to 1892. Then came 
Jacob Gould Schurman. In 1899, Dr. 
Schurman was chief of the first U. S. 
Commission to the Philippines. In 1912- 
13 he served as U. S. Minister to Greece 
and Montenegro. After resigning from 
Cornell in 1920, he was U. S. Ambassador 
to China. Now, since 1925, he has been a 
successor to Co-Founder White at Berlin. 





*Upper New York was so called because of its 
susceptibility to sudden religious movements. 
Mormonism (Joseph Smith, Palmyra, N. Y., 
1827) was but one of several sects that up- 
sprang there. 

*Cornell’s colors are not, as commonly sup- 
posed, Red & White but Cornellian (Ezra Cor- 
nell) and White (A. D. White). Cornell under- 
graduates named White and worthy of nicknames 
from their fellows, usually get called “Andy” 
after Andrew Dickson White. Example: Elwin 
Brooks (“Andy”) White, Cornell ’21, author of 
bright Page One of The New Yorker, weekly 
smartchart. 








WHILE THE ROSES BLOOM 


— all’s well 


The roses you plant around your 
house will thrive and bloom only 


so long as your gutters and downspouts protect them. 






Makers of products 
that will not RUST 


All Chase products are rust- 
less. . . made from copper 
and brass to protect you from 
the expensive ravages of rust. 
Alpha Brass Pipe, Chase Cop- 
per Roof Gutters and Down- 
spouts, Chase Copper and 
Bronze Screen Cloths are only 
a few of the many Chase 
products. 

Chase Copper serves many 
purposes, from copper tacks 
to roof flashing . . . Chase 
Brass is used in making mil- 
lions of everyday articles rust- 
proof... In the big things 
and in the little things CHASE 
is your guarantee of depend- 
able products. 





Chase Roof-Gutters and 
Downspouts* of copper cannot 
rust. They never leak and let 
the water through to stain your 
house, wash out your grass and 
bushes or undermine your 
foundations. 

They give a life-time of 
service because they are cop- 
per, and because they are Chase 
guaranteed. 










CHASE 


The Mark that Identifies Good 
Brass and Copper Products. 


’ %* Every length of genuine 
Chase Copper Downspouts and Gutters is die- 
stamped with the Chase name, the Chase mark, 
and the weight of copper from which it is made. 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 


— INCORPORATED — 
WATERBURY +» CONNECTICUT 
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Seattle’s 


waiting for You 


YOU are invited to be one of the 
thousands who will make Seattle and 
the great Pacific Northwest their ob- 


jective this summer. Seattle invites 
you on the strength of these induce- 
ments: SCENIC—Mount Rainier (314 
hours, paved highways) . . . Mount 
Baker (5 hours) over famous Chuck- 
anut Drive ... Puget Sound and its 
islands (30 minutes to 3 hours, auto- 
ferries) . . . Hood Canal (214 hours) 
..+ Ocean beaches (414 hours)... 
forests, streams, lakes. 





URBAN—A city of four hundred 
thousand with metropolitan comforts 
and attractions ...a thriving, bus- 
tling city. COOLNESS—a summer 
climate averaging 62 degrees (38- 
year summer average). AND—Cool, 
fresh greenness everywhere .. . 
splendid highways ... pure air, pure 
water ... pleasure, beauty, inspira- 
tion! ; 
You don’t know America 
if you don’t know Seattle and 
the Pacific Northwest 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontinental 
line. See Seatile, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, 
then south by rail or water to Oakland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. Or, 
come north to Seattle by train or steamship. Ask 
about trips to Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 


Low round trip excursion fares daily, May 15 
to September 30; return limit October 31. 


eattle 


. Conter of the , 
CHARMED LAND 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Room 102, Seattle, Washington 
Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet. 











Name_ 
Address 
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Other international figures to which 
Cornell can point are: 

Mario G. Menocal, ’88, onetime (1913- 
21) President of Cuba. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, 
’o1, Chinese Ambassador to London. 

The resignation of Dr. Schurman in 
1920 left a hole for which the U. S. was 
full of willing pegs, including James Row- 
land Angell, now (since 1921) President 
of Yale, at that time Chairman of the Na- 
tional Research Council, recently resigned 
acting President of the University of 
Chicago. Great was Ithaca’s_ surprise 
when the trustees went to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and elected its neat, 
lively, witty central committee chair- 
man, Livingston Farrand, M. D. Wor- 
ried investigators discovered that Dr. 
Farrand had been the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion’s trusted choice to fight tuberculosis 
in France during the War; that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation had found him in the 
presidency of the University of Colorado; 
that that institution had in turn found him 
editing the American Journal of Public 
Health, to which position he had risen 
from studies at Princeton (’88), College 
of Physicians & Surgeons (’91), Cam- 
bridge, Berlin, and 21 years of teaching 
at Columbia. 


Historian, educator, philosopher, physi- 
cian—such was the sequence of presidents 
at the university where Ezra Cornell 
wanted anyone taught anything. The grow- 
ing pains of Cornell were severe, but in Dr. 
Farrand its maturity was achieved. He has, 
notably, a sense of humor. His 62nd birth- 
day came last week. His thesis has always 
been “the healthy life,” to such a degree 
that he presumed last autumn to tell his 
freshmen to get themselves to bed early, 
like he does (his porch light notwithstand- 
ing). Yet he shoves one cigaret (Camel) 
after another into the corner of a mouth 
always curved cheerfully. He continues 
the retentive husband of a lady (whose 
characteristics had no small amount to do 
with his presidency) who likes to ride, 
sing, joke, play the phonograph or radio 
with the Farrand children (now grown- 
up), and receive at table wonder-struck 
undergraduates (dull sticks excepted). 

Himself the recipient of 13 honorary 
degrees, Cornell’s present president— 
whose brothers Wilson and Max are also 
pedagogs*—passed the most pedagogical 
week of the U. S. calendar preparing no 
speeches in presentation of honorary de- 
grees. Such was his and Cornell’s position 
that they could devote full attention to 
news of Cornell's newest expansion, a Far- 
rand expansion, a scientific expansion. 

Cornell’s current news is a new, tre- 
mendous Institute of Science, to cost nine 
millions. The general education board has 
already appropriated $1,500,000 contingent 
upon a similar fund being obtained by 
the university. The whole sum is to 
be raised in thirds. Alumni will be ap- 
proached. Cornell’s great medical centre 
in Manhattan is 
Baker financed. The new institute is going 
to be on Ezra Cornell’s Ithacan eminence. 
That may encourage unprecedented dona- 
tions from graduates. 


*Dr. Wilson Farrand, eldest, is Headmaster of 
Newark Academy, clerk and 
Princeton University; Dr. Max Farrand, young- 
est, is Director of Research at the 
Huntingdon Library, San Gabriel, Cal. 
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Enjoy a 
Cruisabout This 
Summer! 


Swim, fish, entertain—en- 
joy new pleasures away from 
dusty, crowded highways in 
the new Richardson Fore and 
Aft Cruisabout. 

Its 28 feet length and 8 feet 
10 inches width provides more | 
conveniences th in the | 
cabins and on deck than are 










ordinarily found in the aver- 
age summer home. Four 
large berths in two cabins, a {| 
galley (kitchenette) a wash 
room and many clothes and 
food lockers enable you and 
your friends to live aboard in 
privacy and in comfort. 

Send today for booklet ‘‘C’’ 
which illustrates and de- 
scribes the Fore and Aft 
Cabin Cruisabout and her 
sister ships the Master and 
Day Cruisabouts. 


RICHARDSON BOAT 
COMPANY, Inc. 


328 Sweeney Street, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y 


ichardson 
R Cruisabouls 


New York Showroom at Fifth 
Ave., and 15th St. 


Will | 
Your Son 
Succeed ? 


Has he had the training that should enable 
him to reach an executive business position 
in a comparatively short time? Or, will he 
have to struggle long, lose heart, and pos- 
sibly never gain the leadership you want 
him to have? 

Babson Institute can show you how his 
period of apprenticeship can be materially 
shortened by practical training under the 
supervision of business experts. 


Send for Booklet 


Our booklet, which will be sent gratis upon 
request, explains in detail the work given 
and the unique features of our intensive 
nine months business course. It shows how, 
by following business methods, our students 
are thoroughly trained for leadership. 


Fill in attached coupon 
BABSON INSTITUTE 


A414 Wellesley Ave., Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Training for Busi- 
ness Leadership’? and complete information 
| about your intensive business course. 
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The Horror of the World 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT— 
Erich Maria Remarque—Little, Brown 
($2.50). 

England’s august Manchester Guardian 
has flatly called this German work ‘‘the 
greatest of all war books.” It moves in 
space, not in time. The interest of the 
scene completely dwarfs the interest of 
the story. 

The Scene. “We” are the older sol- 
diers (Tjaden, Westhus, Detering, Kat- 
czinsky) and the 19-year-old ones (ex- 
students all: Kropp, Muller, Leer, and 
“myself”— Paul Baumer). We are at the 
Western Front. We feel the Front in our 
blood. Shells whistle, our senses sharpen. 
We feel the animal in us, we want to hide 
in the earth. An uncertain red glow 
spreads along the skyline before us. Great 
heavies boom like an organ. Smaller shells 
howl, pipe, hiss. Searchlights sweep the 
dark sky, halt, quiver on a black insect— 
the airman. He falls. A bell rings—Gas! 
I remember the gas patients coughing out 
their burnt lungs in clots. I don my mask. 
Like a big, soft jelly-fish the gas floats. 

We are in our dugout. The Front cages 
usin. The barrage gets heavier. An attack 
must be coming. Shells howl, flash, bang. 
Our own hands tremble but we must watch 
the new recruits. They are mere children 
with narrow shoulders, so terrified they 
cannot control their bowels. One of them 
has a fit, runs outside. Result: the trench 
gets plastered with lumps of flesh, bits of 
uniform. 

Suddenly the noise ceases. We run out. 
The French storm-troops are 100 yards 
away. It is not against these men we fling 
our bombs. It is against Death, now 
visible, hunting us down. They keep com- 
ing, we fall back to our second line while 
our artillery mows them down. We want 
to rest but we are driven forward from 
behind: we counter-attack. Beside me a 
lance-corporal ‘has his head torn off. He 
runs a few steps more while the blood 
spouts from his neck like a fountain. I 
fall into an open belly. I see a man biting 
his own arm. I see another stagger away 
holding his front in. We regain our trench. 
The rats leave our dugout, to fatten on 
dead and dying in No Man’s Land. 

The Front changes. Now we see tanks 
come our way, squashing dead and 
wounded, we see a man with a hose spout- 
ing liquid fire. “He fell in October, 1918, 
on a day that was so quiet and still on the 
whole front, that the army report confined 
itself to the single,sentence: All quiet on 
the Western Front.” 

The Story. The net effect is feverish 
horror. Surcease is afforded by Paul’s 


Time readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben E 


Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 


price. 


If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


leave, by a stolen feast, by the men’s com- 
radeship, by their tender care of the ab- 
surdly young recruits, by mild affairs with 
several motherly prostitutes. 

The Significance is bitterly condensed 
in two sentences. At the Front, murder, 
“that very crime on which formerly the 





ErtcH MArIA REMARQUE 
Hideous words were necessary. 


world’s condemnation and severest penalty 
fell, becomes our highest aim.” The 
other sentence. “Bombardment, barrage, 
curtain-fire, mines, gas, tanks, machine- 
guns, hand-grenades—words, words, but 
they hold the horror of the world.” 

There is a vivid, merciful unreality 
about the book. At the Front, Paul has 
trained himself to sense without realizing. 
If one let oneself be fully conscious of the 
Front, one would turn idiot or deserter. 
Yet, stifling the reaction within himself, 
he only buries it deeper, so that upon all 
things even behind the Front he looks 
through spectacles colored by experience 
at the Front. All Paul’s fellow-soldiers 
echo this psychological process, a process 
of permeation-by-repression. To be per- 
meated by horror is to be destroyed spir- 
itually. That is how the book tells, simply, 
“of a generation of men who, even though 
they may have escaped the shells, were 
destroyed by the war.” 

Author Remarque’s style sometimes 
achieves the beauty of bald statement. 
Example: “He is entirely alone now with 
his little life of nineteen years, and cries 
because it leaves him.” Necessarily there 
are hideous words and phrases, of which 


a 


post- 
BEN BOSWELL 


The Weekly Newsmogazine 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


the Book-of-the-Month Club expurgated 
seven of the worst from this U..S. edition. 

The Author. Erich Maria Remarque, 
31, is a French-German. In 1916 he left 
school for the Western Front. When peace 
came, he carelessly turned his hand to 
whatever offered, became teacher, organ- 
ist, business executive, automobile dealer, 
theatre critic. Money won at roulette en- 
abled him to travel. Money gone, he 
wrote this book. Now he may resume his 
travels for since January, when it ap- 
peared the book has sold. more than a 
half-million copies at six gold marks 
($1.50) the copy. But the War destroyed 
the comrades to whom he was devoted; 
destroyed, too, his youth and spirit. He 
does not forgive. 


Sextette 


Stx Mrs. GreeENEs—Lorna 
Harpers ($2.50). 

Old Mrs. Greene never uses an alarm- 
clock. Instead she trains her companion 
to whisper, “I think perhaps you would 
like to waken now and get up.” Once 
awake, Old Mrs. Greene feels too old, too 
weary, to arrange her own little walks, 
rests, games of “patience.” She lets her 
companion arrange them. Dinner is the 
sacred hour; not then, not even afterward, 
can the companion express a personal opin- 
ion. Yet, the companion once breaks that 
rule. Although only 38, she says to Old 
Mrs. Greene, “I should like to die in the 
autumn.” Startled, Mrs. Greene ponders 
the disparity of their ages, impulsively 
gives her a ruby-and-diamond brooch. 

Mrs. Hugh Greene, sallow, 70, wears 
sensible shoes but contracts cancer any- 
way. The three months remaining to her 
to live she would wish six, since in six 
she expects a grand-nephew or niece. But 
she exults over the thought that her un- 
born heir will get an estate of 2,534 acres. 

Mrs. Rodney Greene, middle-aged, has 
principles. Her campaign of goodness 
starts when her husband attempts to pol- 
lute their nuptial night with cigaret smoke. 
She bullies her son Geoffrey with sarcasm 
and pathos, drives him to mask his inde- 
pendence. Thus she realizes her own ideal 
of good wife, good mother. She invites the 
other five to a dinner-party. 

Mrs. Edwin Greene (on the 
phone) : Edwin’s dead. 

. Voice: I’m dreadfully sorry! 

Mrs. Edwin: Oh, are you?—lIt’s an 
easy thing to be. You’ve got your husband 
at home safely tied to your apron strings. 
You can afford to be. 

When more normal, Mrs. Edwin weeps 
three times daily. 

Mrs. Geoffrey H. Greene, in her 20’s 
is Mrs. Rodney’s long-legged, red-haired 
daughter-in-law. A painter, she strives to 
reconcile love and art. Her love is virgin- 
ally confused, her art impressionistic. 
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Ben Boswell recommends: 


Tae Kinc Wao Was a Kinc—H. G. Wells, Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50. Anti-war novel wistfully pretending to be a cinema, scene 
is laid in ‘‘Clavery,” Wellsian Graustark. (See Time, June 3.) 

Emperor FrANCtIs JosePx oF Austr1a—Joseph Redlich, Macmillan, 
$5.00. His politics, not his private life. (June 3.) 


Brack Macic— Paul Morand, Viking, $3.00. Exotic tales by 
sophisticated French Negro-lover. (June 3.) 


Tiwwes—Edouard von Keyserling, Macaulay, $2.50. Philosopher 
Keyserling’s brother writes a novel more exciting psychologically 
~ than sociologically. 


(June 3.) 
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This new book club 
gives you 12 important 


New Books for the price of one | 


Books never before published 
come to you on the very day of 
publication for only 42¢ each. Cou- 
pon below brings one book free! 


OW you can actually get new books by 

important authors at the remarkably 

low cost of 42¢ each. This amazing offer is 

made possible by the Paper Books, a new idea 
in American publishing. 

This is the way the Paper Books plan works: 
Choosing from the vivid and significant 
literary work being done today, a distin- 
guished Board of Editors, pictured below, 
selects for each month a book that has never 
before been published. 

These books are put out in neat, sensible 
volumes bound in paper. The end papers, 
covers and decorations are by Rockwell Kent, 
internationally famous artist. And the beauti- 
ful type pages were designed by Elmer Adler 
of the Pynson Printers. 

The Paper Books are printed on attractive 
antique finish paper with durable paper covers 
reinforced with crash to make them strong 
and serviceable. 

But because costly cloth binding is elim- 
inated, and because in the Paper Books the 
economies of the book club idea are fully 
passed on to the reader, the price of these 
books is remarkably low. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS OF THE PAPER BOOKS 
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EVERETT DEAN 
MARTIN 





HORACE 


LINCOLN 
‘ 
M. KALLEN 


COLCORD 





PADRAIC Louis 
COLUM UNTERMEYER 


Charles Boni 


PAPER BOOKS 


66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The only way you can appreciate how fine 
these books really are is to see them. So we 
have taken a famous book and printed it in 
the Paper Book format and we offer it to 
you free! 

To get it you simply fill out the coupon 
below, and we will mail to you in the new 
Paper Book format “The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey” by Thornton Wilder. This book has 
been published before of course. Perhaps 
you’ve even read it. But we will gladly send it 
to you free to show you how fine the rest of 
the Paper Books will be. 

Keep this volume for 5 days. Read it. 
Examine it. You will quickly appreciate the 
real beauty of the books, as books. 

At the end of 5 days send us $5.00 for a 
charter subscription for the Paper Books, or 
return the volume to us. 

This free offer is good for a limited time 


only. So mail the coupon now! 





PAPER BOOKS, Charles Boni, Publisher, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send me, free, “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey,” by Thornton Wilder. Within 5 days 
after receiving the book I will send you_ $5.00 
for a charter subscription for the Paper Books, 
or return the book. 
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When her love “clears” by consummation, 
her art acquires clean, voluptuous curves, 
a well-defined poster-like quality. Sud- 
denly, however, her art switches to violent 
angles and she casts out love. Then, tiring 
of angles, she decided to have a baby, 
curious to know what kind of art supple- 
ments motherhood. 

Mrs. Hugh Beckett Greene, 19, fair, 
chinless, has a boyish shape (shoulders 
larger than hips) but wants to have the 
girlish reverse. Her wedding-day confes- 
sion: 

“T get the most extraordinary thrills 
when Hugh kisses me. He musses all my 
clothes and untidies my hair, and my face 
gets all blotched and red, and I simply 
love it. In fact I think I’m very pas- 
sionate; and it’s a good thing if I am, 
because Hugh says he is.” 

The Six are to come together at Mrs. 
Rodney’s dinner-party at 7:45 p. m. An- 
other author might have attended the 
party, woven a plot. But Author Rea 
stops her character-sketching at precisely 
7:35 p. m. leaving her six Mrs. Greenes— 
all products of English homes, schools, 
marriages, incomes, social sets—just as she 
found them, separate beings related to one 
another only by name and _ background. 
Author Rea writes wisely but not well. 

eee coon 
Leading to Nothing 


SLEEVELESS Erranp—Norah C. James 
—Morrow & Co. ($2.50). 

This book had the allegedly unique dis- 
tinction of being officially suppressed in 
England before publication. That great 
defender of public morals, Sir William 
(“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks, went so far as to 
post a detective for two nights outside a 
closed bookstall displaying a sample of 
the horrid menace. Other sleuths called 
on reviewers. Only one review appeared. 

How long U. S. moralists will permit 
the volume to stay at large depends a good 
deal upon the U. S. .publisher’s ability to 
bring it to wide attention. It may have 
the makings of another sensation as 
profitable, if not as genuine, as The Well 
of Loneliness. But the shortcomings of 
this, like so many other “scandalous” 
books, is that it is pretty dull stuff. 

It is the story of a loose young London 
lady who chances, the very evening her 
man friend has sent her away, to meet, in 
a Lyons Tea Shop,* a selfish young archi- 
tect who has just discovered his wife with 
another man. The loose young lady, 
Paula by name, has resolved on suicide. 
The unhappy architect, one Bill Cheland, 
has no plans at all. She takes him in tow 
through a series of brandy-soaked London 
night holes, and home to bed, where they 
swap their life stories apd discuss suicide, 
all quite platonically. Next day they set 
forth to the country in a hired automobile 
and for no visible reason get mixed up 
with a second-rate theatrical company in 
a seaside town. Ultimately the young 
man decides to give his wife another chance 
and the girl drives herself off a cliff to 
death. 

The title of the book is lifted with 
arresting simplicity from the Oxford Dic- 
tionary and means “ending in nothing, or 
leading to nothing.” The style is a limpid 
tincture of Ernest Hemingway and 
Michael Arlen at their most lugubrious. 


*cf. Childs Restaurant. 
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RELIGION 


Pulpit v. Pew 

A few months ago the ebullient, earnest 
Dean of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral, Detroit, the Very Rev. Dr. Her- 
bert Landsdowne Johnson, shocked his 
congregation, vexed his vestrymen by de- 
spairing: “How can I give my views on 
Prohibition when I know that six of my 
nine vestrymen have cellars?” 

Last week Dean Johnson resigned, sailed 
for Europe on the Volendam with his wife, 
whom he married less than a year ago. 
But before he left Detroit Dean Johnson 
had a final fling at vestrymen and congre- 
gation, made a final plea for the freedom 
of the pulpit. 

Said he: “If the gospel cannot be ap- 
plied to our modern problems, sex, world 
peace, war, industrial conditions and race 
relations, of what use is it? The pulpit 
today ought not to try to preach on the 
basis of authority, but to try to challenge 
men’s minds. That is what I have tried to 
G8: . 2": 

“TI am resigning as a protest against] 
the limitation by the cathedral vestry of 
the freedom of the pulpit—and against 
opposition by the vestry and the Bishop 
[Herman Page] to the policies I have 
sought to pursue in the cathedral parish.” 

Most churchmen saw in the Johnson 
resignation a vestige of the familiar con- 
troversy of pulpit v. pew, pondered the 
evasive question of where freedom of the 
pulpit should end, where freedom of the 
pew begin. 








saa tetas * 
No Animosity in Soul 

Last week in the Vatican a huge intri- 
cately carved bronze door, one half of 
which had been closed since 1870, was 
slowly pushed wide open. Thus by sym- 
bolism, long a power and fascination of the 
Roman Catholic Church, did Pope Pius 
XI announce to the world and to the 
city the consummation of Italy’s Church- 
&-State reconciliation, the ultimate and 
formal exchange of signed treaties (see 
p. 25). 

Pleasing though the diplomatic condi- 
tion of Vatican City might be to Pius XI 
he was troubled last week by statements 
of Prime Minister Benito Mussolini about 
the Roman Catholic Church. Mussolini, 
speaking to the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties, had snapped: 

“In the Italian State the Church is not 
sovereign or even free. It is not sovereign 
because that would be a contradiction. It 
is not even free because its institutions 
and its men are subject to the general laws 
of the country. . . . The State is sover- 
eign in the Italian kingdom, the Catholic 
Church holds certain loyally and volun- 
tarily recognized privileges, and all other 
religions are freely admitted. . . .” 

Severe was the point-by-point rebuke 
which Pope Pius administered to Musso- 
lini’s assertions. Said he, in the quasi- 
official Vatican newspaper l’Osservatore 
Romano: 

“It is always the Supreme Pontiff who 
intervenes and negotiates in the fullness of 
the sovereignty of the Catholic Church, 
which he does not represent but personi- 
fies by direct Divine mandate. It is not, 
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Standard 
Equipment on 


Lincoln 
Pierce-Arrow 
Jordan 
Stearns-Knight 
Cunningham 
Ford 
Nash 
Advanced Six 
Chrysler Imperial 


Graham-Paige 
(621, 827, 837) 


Studebaker 
President 


and 
Many European Cars 


UTOMOBILE engineers are not only build- 
ing speed into their cars but making it safe 

to enjoy it. Houdaille’s twenty-seven years of 

pioneering have demonstrated their worth. 


Every Houdaille feature . . . its double or bal- 
anced piston eliminating side thrust wear, its 
precision workmanship, its patented air vents 
and leak proof replenishing chamber, its simple 
adjustment. . . all combine to make Houdaille 
hydraulic double acting shock absorbers the 
world’s standard of comparison. 


Houdaille shock absorbers have been made 
standard equipment by the engineers of Lincoln, 
Pierce- Arrow, Cunningham, Stearns-Knight, 
Jordan, Ford, Nash Advanced Six, Chrysler Im- 
perial, Studebaker President, Graham-Paige, 
and many European cars. 

Your Car Dealer can supply Houdailles at the 
new low prices, $50, $75 and $100, plus installa- 
tion. Slightly higher west of the Rockies and 
in Canada. 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


OUDAILLE 


HYDRAULIC DOUBLE ACTING 


CK 


ABSORBERS 
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Exit the difficult art of stooping 
for golf bags and keeping your eye 
on the ball at the same time® 
Enter the Turf Tack—golfdom's 

. newest aid toa better game! Turf 
a. to # Tack anchors your bag in the 
nickeled steel. /  ground—upright. Keeps it always 
Weight only 8 f within arm's reach Eliminates 
ounces. ground groping—permits you to 








a lifetime. i accurately spot direction of flight 
a 3 and and point of landing. Fewer lost 
a rt balls. Less distraction from your 
Adds vty shots. Steady nerves. Freedom of 
life of bag. mind. Net result: A lower score* 


Keeps bag and clubs spick and 
span. Protects your clothes from 
soil. Saves caddy fees. Insures 
your clubs against crash damage. 


STA: DoT 
Golf Bag 
TURF # TACK 


$950 









**By Gosh! 
) I’ve Played 
// H.G.’sBall” 


Posrrive iden- 
tification! INIT 
Golf Ball Mark- 
ers indelibly mark your own INITials 
right into the ball—prevents confu- 
sion and often saves a stroke or two. 


Appropriate as a gift or tournament 
prize. Each INIT Marker comes in 


<=> 


a durable leather case—complete with 
any 4 letter INITials or private 
brand. Sold by dealers or sent postpaid. 


Hughes & Hughes, 
68 W. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 

I enclose $ for 
with the following INITials: 


1 2 Pe 


INIT Markers 














therefore, the Catholic organization in 
Italy which would be subject to the sov- 
ereignty of the State but the Pontiff him- 
self, the supreme authority of the Church. 
. . . If there were the least animosity and 
bitterness in our soul we would say that 
these not infrequent expressions of no 
renunciation, of no concession from the 
State to the Church offend us.” 

It must, said he, be “clearly and loyally 
understood that the Catholic religion and 
the Catholic religion alone is the State re- 
ligion . . . not merely one of the many 
tolerated or permitted religions. . . . The 
Fascist State, both where doctrine and 
ideas are concerned [should] refuse to 
admit anything which is not in agreement 
with Catholic doctrine and Catholic ac- 
tion. For without these the Catholic State 
could not exist.” 

Decidedly not in “agreement with Cath- 
olic doctrine” had been the Mussolini 
statement that “the Catholic religion was 
born in Palestine but became Catholic in 
Rome. If it had remained in Palestine it 
would probably have been one of the many 
sects which flourish in that heated atmos- 
phere like the essence of therapeutics, and 
it would have flickered out without leaving 
a trace.” 

Of that Pope Pius said “we least of all 
expected heretical and worse than heretical 
expressions as to the very essence of 
Christianity and Catholicism. Distinguish- 
ing between historical and doctrinal af- 
firmations would be in the manner of the 
worst and most condemnable modernism.” 

Over the head of onetime Atheist Mus- 
solini last week hovered therefore the 
charge of heresy and heresy is punishable 
by excommunication. 
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Laches 
For more than 30 years, thousands of 
Negroes, dressed in purple silks, gold bro- 


cade, fancy headdress, strutted as mem- 
bers of the Ancient Egyptian Order of 


Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. That their | 


name and regalia were quite similar to 
that of the White Shriners,* bothered 
them not at all, until White Shriners 
charged imitation, brought suit against 
them. Four Texas Courts decided against 
the Negroes. They became worried. But, 
last week, Negro Shriners puffed out their 
chests, secure in the knowledge that their 
parading would never be stopped. For the 
U. S. Supreme Court held that White 
Shriners had been guilty of “laches,” de- 
cided in favor of the Negroes. 

As every learned attorney knows, the 
Statute of Limitations prevents persons 
from suing for money, for land reclama- 
tion, etc., etc., after lapse of a certain 
number of years (the number differing in 
various states). “Laches,’”’ which may be 
a defense where the Statute does not 
apply, means “undue delay in asserting a 
right, or in claiming or asking for a privi- 


| lege.” In deciding for the Negro Shriners, 
the venerable justices pointed out that the | 
| White Shriners had been guilty of “long 


and obvious lapses.” 


While Negro Shriners strutted, rejoiced 





*Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic | 


Shrine. 
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Get Out on the Water 
in a 

CORSAIR 


F YOU’VE never owned a 

boat... start right. Get out 
on the water in a Corsair. If 
you’re a tarry old salt and love 
the kick of the deck and the 
fresh rush of the winds... trya 
Corsair. You’ve never known 
another like it. @ Chief among 
the thirty-footers come the 
Chrysler- powered Corsairs .. . 
the Cruiser and the Cruisader. 
Write now for name of your 
nearest dealer and complete 
illustrated catalog number T-6. 


~CORSAIR BOAT CO. 
1030 Buhl Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





What Part 
of My Income 


Can I Lay Aside 


for Life Insurance? 


ERE is the actual program of a young 
man, 28, married, with two children. 


His income is $5,000 a year. How much 
of this should he lay aside for Life In- 
surance? 


The annual premiums amount to about 
$600, leaving a balance of $4,400 for the 
support of his family, an easy proposition 
for ambitious young parents looking to the 
future. 

What does he get for his $600? 

An estate of $30,000, $5,000 to be paid in 
cash at his death, the rest held in a trust to 
pay $100 a month to his widow during her 
lifetime. 


If you are interested in arranging an 
estate for yourself, let us help you make 
your plan. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


| 
aa 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 

| OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

197 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


I am interested in building an estate along the lines 
described in your advertisement. Please send me 
further information. 


Name.... 


Address... 


| 
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over their victory, White Shriners were 
also rejoicing—for other reasons. They 
had just completed a week of convening 
in Los Angeles. It was their fifty-fifth 
annual convention; approximately 100,000 
White Shriners had gathered together to 
make speeches, shake hands, see sights, 
enjoy Los Angeles hospitality, after a re- 
ligious ceremony in Hollywood Bowl. 
a ee 


Again, Laches 


In 1913, two men, Robert T. Neely, 
Orville A. Dickinson, opened an orange- 
juice stand in Manhattan. Each paid in 
$200. Next year, they opened four more 
stands, increased the capital stock. But 
thirsty people did not take kindly to 
street-corner orangeade. Business lagged. 
In 1915, Stockholder Dickinson, practi- 
cally insolvent, transferred his share of 
stock for a debt cancellation to one Walter 
L. Titus, through Titus’s brother. New- 
Stockholder Titus, little interested in the 
money-losing company, “wholly aban- 
doned the enterprise,” refused to con- 
tribute much-needed additional funds. 
Soon a new company, Burnee Corp., was 


formed—consisting of Stockholder Neely | 


and Willard S. Burrows. 
The name of the stores was, and still 


is, “Nedick’s”—taken from the first sylla- | 


bles of the names of their original found- 
ers. Under the new company, business 
prospered. Fame came to Nedick’s 
Orangeade. Bankers, brokers, bakers, 
brakemen, drank freely of it on hot sum- 
mer days. . 

In 1927, when gross annual earnings had 
reached the sum of $10,000,000, Mr. Titus 
brought suit against Burnee Corp.. His 
claim: That transfer of stock to the new 
company in 1915 was made without his 
consent and in violation of his rights. His 
demand: That he be given an accounting 
of and a share in the profits. 

The decision: New York Supreme Court 
Justice Peter A. Hatting held that Plain- 
tiff Titus could not share in the millions 
he had refused to help build up. Justice 
Hatting pointed out that Plaintiff Titus 
knew of the transfer of stock rights to the 
Burnee Corp., did not investigate, did 
nothing. Although not actually expressed, 


the doctrine of “laches” (see p. 58) again | 


was implied as being an adequate defense. 
—_—©—_ 
Italy v. State of N. Y. 


Legal and statistical minds, still buzzing 
last week with the staggering War-debt 
settlement figures of $8,806,000,000, were 
presented with another claim involving 
governments. That claim was for $900. 

In 1925, Italian Laborer Antonio Co- 
mincio died in New York City. During 42 
years in the U. S. he had saved up $900 
but had not become a U. S. citizen. He 
left no heirs, no will. Under U. S. law, 
e tates of all persons dying under such 
conditions become the property of the 
State in which they die. 

Last week, Italy’s Fascist Government, 
through counsel for Magno Santovincenzo, 
Acting Italian Consul in New York City, 
entered a claim in surrogate’s court for the 
Comincio savings. Their reason: under 
Italian law, all estates of Italian citizens 
who die intestate without heirs, no matter 
where they had lived, revert to Italy’s 
King upon their death. 
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Detroit Steel Products Company 
3106 Griffin Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me, without obligation: 
Oo “Decorating with Casements”— booklet 
on window draperies, in color, prepared 
with the help of leading interior decorators. 
“Fenestra Screen Casements” — de- 
scriptive leaflet giving details of im- 
proved screen casement windows. 





ADAPTABLE 


Two nationally known men each designed 
a house. One was Edwin H. Clark, famed 
Chicago architect; the other, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, famed New England 


naturalist. 





MR. CLARK’S HOME 


— precise, well proportioned, effective. 


Reflections—The sapience, skill of 
Architect Clark was reflected in his 
accurate English adaptations; his precise, 
well proportioned gables; his effective 
use of bas-relief; his formal placement 


of Fenestra Steel Casements. 


Naturalist Seton’s informality expressed 
itself in rambling masonry, sagging ridge 
pole, worn roof slates, and the random 
location of Fenestra Steel Casements. 

Convenient—Thus do these homes in 
Winnetka, IIl., and Springfield, Mass., 
demonstrate the adaptability of modern, 
attractive, weather-tight, fire-safe steel 
windows. Easily operated, conveniently 
cleaned, Fenestra Casement windows 


provide conveniences far out of propor- 
tion to their moderate cost. 





MR. SETON’S HOME 
— informal, random, rambling. 


New—Fenestra Screen Casements, latest 
improvement, permit closing and locking 
or unlocking and opening without in any 
way touching the screen. 


At the left—To alert-minded prospec- 
tive home builders, the coupon at the 
left will bring valuable information. 
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A LITTLE more than a year ago, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. began what has been termed “a unique 
undertaking in the history of finance”—the 
broadcasting of unbiased advice on the funda- 


mentals of sound investment to millions of radio 
listeners throughout the country. 

The Halsey, Stuart & Co. program is now a 
well established feature of American broadcast- 
ing. The Old Counsellor, who has become a 
definite radio personality, answers on these pro- 


grams, questions sent in by listeners. 


From time to time, leaders in various fields of 
business, industry and finance, also speak on these 
programs. An instrumental ensemble of selected 
artists provides music of variety and distinction. 

Reprints of the Old Counsellor’s answers to 


questions and of addresses by guest speakers dur- 


ing the first year, are contained in the booklet 
shown here. In it you will find answered in an 
interesting and understandable way, questions 
which may be puzzling you concerning sound 
investment procedure. 


Pocket-size—compact—easy to carry and easy 
to file—this booklet includes a range and variety 


of investment information which makes it a 


library in miniature. A source of enlightenment 
for the beginning investor, a reference book for 
the more experienced. 


A copy of this booklet will be sent you on 
request. For convenience, use the coupon at the 
right — or write for booklet rm-69. 


The Program that does more than Entertain 


4 Tune in the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Program 
4 every Thursday Evening. Hear what the Old 
Counsellor has to say. ¢ This program is broad- 
cast over a Coast to Coast network of. 39 sta- 
tions associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 





9 P. mM. Eastern Standard Time 
7 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 


8 p. m. Central Standard Time 
6 ep. M. Pacific Standard Time 
Daylight Saving Time —one hour later 


Increase Your Knowledge 
of Sound Investment 







TIME 


Some of the Questions from Radio Listeners, 
discussed by the Old Counsellor 
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in This Booklet 


How to Choose an Investment House. 

What Bond Yield Can One Safely Expect? 

The Principal Ways to Diversify. 

Why is Marketability More Important 
for Some Investors than Others ? 

What is the Difference Between Invest- 
ment and Speculation ? 

When is the Best Time to Buy Bonds? 

A Sure Road to Financial Independence. 

Selecting Bonds to Fit One’s Needs. 

How Should Maturities Be Distributed 
Among One’s Bond Holdings? 

Assuring the ‘Small Investor’’ the Safe- 
guards Enjoyed by the Larger Buyer. 

How to Plan the Family’s Financial 
Program. 

The Salability of Real Estate Bonds. 

Should a Bond be Sold When it Shows a 
Profit ? 

How Should the Average Investor Re- 
gard Foreign Bonds? 

How Can Bond Investors Get More Than 
‘‘Average’’ Yield With Safety ? 

Should a Business Man Keep All of His 
Money in His Own Business ? 

What Alternative is there to “Tips,”” 


“*Hunches,’’ and Other Half-Infor- 
mation ? 


A ‘*Woman’s Investment’’—W hat Is It? 


What Should the Conservative Investor’s 
Attitude Be Toward ‘*Trading’’ ? 
Friends and Relatives as Investment Ad- 
visers, 

How to Read a Bond Circular, 

Is There Any Advantage in Buying Lo- 
cal Investments ? 


What Is a ** Business Man’s Invest- 
ment’? 


How Can I Increase the Average Yield 
on My Public Utility Holdings? 

Should a Man Put All His Money in One 
Favored Field of Investment ? 


Should the Family Man Use His Savings 
to Buy Bonds or Insurance ? 
How Are Bond Yields Figured? 


Is It Safe for the Uninformed Investor ro 
Follow the Investing Practice of Suc- 
cessful Business Men ? 


Considering Business Changes, Is It Safe 
to Buy Long-term Bonds? 

What are ‘Blue Sky Laws’’ and How 
Much Do They Protect the Investor ? 


Points to Consider When Selecting Pub- 
lic Utility Bonds. 

Are Some Corporations Justified in Re- 
garding Their Funded Debt as Rela- 
tively Permanent ? 


The Commonest Mistakes of Investors. 


Thirty-five other questions and answers and addresses by 


My Name 
cAddress 


City. 


guest speakers included in the booklet offered below 


Halsey, Stuart & @o., 201 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of booklet tm-69 ‘“The Old Counsellor Says,’’ containing 
the Old Counsellor’s answers to questions on’sound investments—also addresses by guest 
speakers given on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Radio Programs. 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 
DETROLT 601 Griswold Street 
‘MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street 


NEW YORK 35 Wall Street 
CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 


ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 


BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Dreamers, Doers 


Industrial dreamers have long enjoyed 
slumber-visions of a great foodstuff mer- 
ger. Industrial doers have long pondered 
specific methods of making such dreams 
come true. Last week came rumors that 
the House of Morgan was planning a gi- 
gantic food manufacturer’s consolidation. 
Nucleus of this merger was to be Fleisch- 
mann Co., of which the Morgan company 
purchased a large minority interest (400,- 
000 to 500,000 shares) in 1926. Inspira- 
tion for working out the merger was pro- 
vided by the unique Fleischmann daily 
delivery system. Constituents in the 
merged company were rumored as Postum, 
Gold Dust, Corn Products, Campbell 
Soup, Heinz, Royal Baking Powder, 
Procter & Gamble, and many another. 
The rumors met with emphatic denials 
from the companies mentioned; meanwhile 
Fleischmann and other food stocks climbed 
with a rapidity that showed considerable 
Wall Street faith in the merger story. 


The Fleischmann company has more 
than 300,000 bakers and grocers who re- 
ceive their yeast from the Fleischmann 
company. Bakers are visited daily; grocers 
tri-weekly. A transportation subsidiary 
and goo agencies see to it that contacts 
are never broken. In March 1918, a bliz- 
zard struck Chicago, kept the 41 Fleisch- 
mann delivery trucks in their garages. 
Thereupon the Fleischmann Chicago per- 
sonnel equipped itself with yeast-packed 
satchels, made a door-to-door journey to 
Fleischmann customers. 


—_— 
Gold Dust Twins 


Rumbling rumors of a gigantic tobacco 
merger terminated this week in an an- 
nouncement which seemed hardly likely to 
revolutionize the tobacco industry. The 
announcement proclaimed the formation 
of United Stores Corp. of Delaware, as a 
holding company for Tobacco Products 
Corp., United Cigar Stores Co., and Union 
Tobacco Co. Inasmuch as these three 
companies have long been affiliated the 
new company does not appear likely to 
disturb the tobacco status quo. But in 
place of George J. Whelan and Charles A. 
Whelan, dominant figures in the consoli- 
dating companies, the new holding com- 
pany will be directed by George K. Mor- 
row and Frederick K. Morrow, of Gold 
Dust Corp. Thus the transaction appeared 
largely a matter of the Whelan brothers 
moving out of, and the Gold Dust Twins 
moving into the tobacco business. 

—?+ 


Behn’s Progress 


To Sosthenes & Hernand Behn, famed 
Behn Brothers who have brought Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Co. to its 
present potent state (Time, April 8), came 
last week new conquests in a familiar field. 

The Behns already operate communica- 
tion systems in Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Spain, Argentine, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay. 
Last week they announced that I. T. & T. 
had secured rights for the operation of 
wireless telephone and telegraph in Peru 
and Colombia. With this acquisition, the 





entire west coast of South America and 
the east coast south of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
found its wireless industry in U. S. hands. 

The I. T. & T. concession was reported 
as won after prolonged struggles with 
“British interests.” Chief such British in- 
terest is the British Radio-Cable merger, 
which owns the Marconi radio system and 
the most extensive cable system in the 
world. But with some 1,000,000 out of 
1,500,000 South American telephones in 
U. S. control, and with the newest Behn 
victory in Peru and Colombia, it would 
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U.& U. 
TRADER Bron 
He would get the thousand typewriters. 


appear that South American communica- 
tions travel on the Eagle’s wings rather 
than with the Lion’s roar. 

oO 


A Ruble in the Hand 


It is not so many years since “Bolshe- 
vik” was a popular synonym for a low, 
ruffianly fellow and “ruble” was a popular 
synonym for the ultimate in worthless 


money. But though the U. S. Department 
of State remains unaware of the existence 








of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, - 


U. S. industry is now inclined to believe 
that Russians habitually pay their bills and 
that a ruble in the hand is as good as 514¢ 
in the bank. Thus last week Amtorg, 
Russian trading corporation at No. 261 
Fifth Ave., Manhattan, announced the fol- 
lowing contracts entered into by U. S. cor- 
porations with Soviet Russia: 

Hugh L. Cooper & Co., Manhattan consulting 
engineers (they built famed Muscle Shoals 
plants), a 1oo million dollar hydro-electric 
power plant in the Ukraine. When completed, 
this power plant will be the world’s largest. 

Radio Corp. of America, for exchange of pat- 
ents and technical information. 

Freyn Engineering Co., Manhattan consulting 
engineers, for design of steel mills. 

Stuart, James & Cooke, Manhattan consulting 
engineers, for rebuilding old and building new 
coal mines and for installing modern coal mine 
equipment. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours, for technical 
assistance in building ammonia fertilizer fac- 
tories. 

Nitrogen Engineering Corp., Manhattan, for 
technical assistance in construction of nitrogen 
fertilizer factory. 


Longacre Engineering and Construction Co., 
Inc., Manhattan, for technical assistance and 
supervision in building Moscow apartment 
houses. 

McCormick Co., Inc., Manhattan, for design- 
ing a baking plant in Moscow. 

Albert Kahn, Inc., Detroit architect, for de- 
signing tractor factory (production 40,000 trac- 
tors a year) at Stalingrad (Time, May 20). 

Arthur P. Davis, Oakland, Calif., consulting 
engineer (he built famed Roosevelt Dam) for 
irrigation projects in Soviet Central Asia. 

Amtorg, Am-Derutra. Full name of 
Amtorg is American Trading Organization. 
Ask curly-haired Saul George Bron, Am- 
torg Board Chairman, if Amtorg is a 
Russian governmental agent and he will 
become voluble in explaining that it is a 
U. S. corporation, organized in 1924, and 
no Soviet arm. Nevertheless, Amtorg, like 
Amkino, Am-Derutra, and many another 
Russian trading corporation, acts with the 
approval and the co-operation of the 
Soviet government, or specifically, with 
the Soviet Supreme Economic Council. 

Understanding of Russian industry is 
dependent upon realization that Russian 
industry is thoroughly nationalized. The 
Supreme Economic Council appoints for 
each branch of industry a Commissariat, 
who receives a subsidy for the promotion 
of the business over which he rules. Both 
buying and selling is done not by individ- 
uals but by co-operatives. Co-operatives 
in Russia do not mean organizations of 
all members of the same trade. They are 
organizations of all trades in the same 
community. Thus a producer’s co-opera- 
tive in a given community would include 
steel men, grain men, textile men; would 
handle all the production of its district. 
In the same way, a consumer’s co-opera- 
tive would do all the buying for its locality. 
This communal trading system obviously 
lends itself to the growth of legalized mo- 
nopolies. 

Amtorg and the rest of the Am family 
have to do with exports and imports. 
When a consumer’s co-operative wants 
1,000 U. S. typewriters it goes to Amtorg. 
Amtorg goes to a typewriter company and 
buys the typewriters. Then Am-Derutra, 
which is exclusively a transport company, 
ships the typewriters to Russia. 

Bron. Information on Board Chair- 
man Bron’s pre-Soviet period is extremely 
vague, inasmuch as very few of the indi- 
viduals now prominent in Russia were 
famed members of Tsaristic society. He 
was born in the Ukraine, studied at Zurich 
and Kiev (he is a Doctor of Philosophy), 
taught school. He emerged from Revo- 
lutionary chaos as Minister of Foreign 
Trade for the Ukraine (1917-22). He 
has served on the Supreme Economic 
Council and has been Amtorg’s chairman 
since 1927. Trader Bron is married, has 
two children, lives in Manhattan. 





Round-Up, Ground Up 


“Let me have some Man O’War en 
casserole” 

“I'll take Zev jardiniere” 

“Give me a steak a la Earl Sande” 

“Waiter! There’s a horse shoe in my 
soup.” 

Incredible, of course, in any U. S. 
restaurant would be conversation such as 
the above. Yet the catching of wild horses 
undeniably is a U. S. industry, and many 
a wild horse, caught, corralled, transported 
and slaughter-housed, is packed into cans 
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Times 
as fast 


*“Our FINNELL Machine has seen 
8 years’ steady service. Compared 
with hand scrubbing, it does a far 
better job, and works 5 times as 
fast. In 8 years’ use, maintenance 
on the FINNELL has been limited 


to brush renewals.” 
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Clean floors 
are as 
important 
as clean 

shirts 


At least, they are so regarded at 
Robertson’s, who have built up one of 
the most successful laundries in Sag- 
inaw, Michigan. This company says, 
“We have endeavored to apply to our 
buildings and equipment the same stand- 
ard of immaculate cleanliness that we 
maintain in our laundry service. One 
woman gives her whole time to keeping 
our hard maple floors clean. During the 
day she cleans parts of the floor which 
have become untidy, but any real scrub- 
bing is done by a No. 7 FINNELL 


Electric Scrubbing Machine.” 
Necessary in every Business 


No matter what kind of business, factory, 
or institution, floors must be clean, for the 
sake of employee morale, health and public 
respect. The FINNELL keeps floors spotlessly 
clean at small cost. It can be used on any kind 
of floor, for the FINNELL scrubs, waxes, and 
polishes electrically, There are 8 models 
to choose from—a size for every re- 
quirement. Have a FINNELL Engi- 
neer make a survey and recommend 
the size you should have. For infor- 
mation write: FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 206 East Street, Elkhart, Ind. 
District offices in principal cities. 











HOUSEHOLD FINNELL 


There is now alight, compact, 
small FIN NELL for home use. 
If interested, ask for details 
on how you can have beauti- 
ful floors in your home. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
It Waxes — It Polishes — It Scrubs 





and sold as foodstuff. In this country, to 
be sure, only well-to-do dogs eat horse- 
meat. On the Continent, poor people con- 
sume it. In French and Belgian villages are 
many equine butcher shops where only 
horse meat is sold. A stuffed horse head 
hangs over the doorway, to distinguish 
them from “chacuteries” (pork shops) 
where a pig’s head holds the place of 
honor. Nor is horse meat particularly un- 
palatable. A little tough, perhaps, and not 
very tasty, yet between a relatively succu- 
lent morsel of horse and a comparatively 
gristly portion of cow there is not so 
marked a difference. As for dogs, they are 
fond of horse meat, ground up and mixed 
with cereal. In Rockford, Ill., Chappel 
Co. has a large factory devoted entirely 
to horses that are going to the dogs. 

The horse meat supply comes partly 
from antique city horses, but also from 
wild horses which roam the western plains. 
Most famed Wild-Horse-Catcher is one 
Carl Skelton, who last week was conduct- 
ing a great wild horse round-up along the 
Missouri River in Cascade County, Mon- 
tana. Catcher Skelton is a onetime cine- 
man who supported Cinemactor Buck 
Jones in pictures professionally known as 
“Westerns.” He is also remembered by 
attendants at the Dempsey-Gibbons fight 
(Time, July 16, 1923) in Shelby, Mont., 
as the man who won first prize at the ac- 
companying rodeo. With his five helpers, 
he has already this season rounded up 
more than 350 horses, many of which will 
end their days at the Hanson Packing Co., 
Butte, Mont., horse-cannery. For the wild 
horse concession, Catcher Skelton has put 
up a $2,500 bond. 

The technique of catching wild horses 
consists in camping near them until they 
have become comparatively tolerant of 
the proximity of man, then in edging them 
slowly toward the corral. The corral has 
a funnel shaped entrance wide at the out- 
side. 
pecting horses, then the passageway nar- 


| rows and soon they pour through the 





| have no Exchange. 


| funnel’s spout and into the pen. Last week 
Catcher Skelton and his band, either be- | 


Into the wide part troop the unsus- | 








cause of natural exuberance or because | 
of the upsetting effect of a bad thunder- | 


storm, stampeded a bunch of horses on 
their way to the corral. There followed a 
thundering herd effect which would have 
gladdened any cinemactor’s heart. The 
lightning flashed. 
The cowboys whooped. The horses, led by 
a black mustang stallion, galloped. Gumbo 
mud spattered. Arrived at the camp the 


| horses, thoroughly out of control, splashed 
| through the shallow water-pool, soon left 


wet and weary horse catchers far behind. 
“It’s a part of the game,” said Catcher 
Skelton. 
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Hide Exchange 

To Manhattan last week came a Hide 
Exchange, the only Hide Exchange in the 
world.* More than 2,000,000 pounds of 
hide futures, with a money value of about 
$350,000 changed hands during the first 
day’s trading. August hides sold from 
'16.78¢ to 16.82¢ a pound, with the sale 

*The Hide Exchange deals only in hides of 
the cow family. Individual hide houses handle 
also horse hides, deer hides, but these hides 
Skins of other animals are 
dealt with by furriers and taxidermists. 








The thunder banged. | 








© This—the prediction 

ine of leading authorities 

—is based on the fact 

© that Chicago’s present 

rate of development 

ae is twice that of New 

ae. York and ten-fold 
lal that of Paris. 


PuBLic SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Supplying Electricity and Gas 
to 6,000 square miles, includ- 
ing the Metropolitan Area into 


which Chicago is growing. 


w 
THEWORLD WITH SCIENCE 


“9 
XY If you enjoy a weekly that spar- 
ad kles from cover to cover, see 


this magazine. The light reader is 

charmed by its delightful enter- 
taining qualities. The thinker is rewarded 
with the very latest and most valuable news 
in every branch of science. 


Introductory Offer, $1 for 13 Weeks 


SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 
2147 B Street Washington, D. C 


THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. J2 
5 West 45th Street New York City 
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unit 40,000 pounds. President of the 
Exchange is Milton Robert Katzenberg. 
vice president of Andreson Stern, Inc., 
Manhattan hide establishment. No. 6 of a series of Advertise- 

ye eer ments of American Water Works 


Far from prosperous has been the U. S. and Electric Company, Incorporated 


> = 


Hide & Leather industry during the first 
quarter of 1929. Hides would sell at 
194¢, then would come a period of stag- 
nation, then trading would reopen at 164¢. 
there would be another stagnant period. 
then another reopening at 154¢. It was 
like a Wheat Market which opened only 
one day a week, and a falling market in 
which lack of continuous trading made it 
difficult to get out from under on future 
contracts that would result in a loss. 

Said President Katzenberg: “Abrupt 
price fluctuations are most devastating to 
dealers, tanners and importers. With the 
Exchange in operation there will be a 
ready market, and while the trend will be 
governed by actual conditions prevailing 
in the trade, fluctuations will be reasonably 
regulated and [traders] will have an oppor- 
tunity to make hedge sales whenever they 
feel inclined to.” 

Other commodity exchanges in Manhat- 
tan include National Raw Silk, National 
Metal, New York Metal, New York Cot- 
ton, New York Coffee & Sugar, New York 
Cocoa, New York Fruit, National Malt & 
Hop, New York Poultry, New York Prod- 
uce (oil, flour, provisions, grain) Ex- 
changes. 

eee eee 
Less Cost & Propaganda 


Famed NELA (National Electric Light 
Association) last week convened at Atlan- 
tic City for its 52nd convention and exhi- 
bition. There able Matthew S. Sloan, head 
of New York Edison Co., said that the 
electric industry could well grant lower 
rates on current for domestic use, that 
such rates would result in greater use of 
vacuum cleaners, of electric irons, clothes 
washers and other household electric appli- 
ances, that rate reductions were always 
followed by pleasing increases in amounts 
of current consumed. Delegates also heard 
Oklahoman J. F. Owens, head of NELA’s 
publicity, concede that there was “food for 
thought” in the suggestion that utility 
propaganda bureaus be _ discontinued, 
added, however, that it was vitally impor- 
tant that the “youth of the land” should 
be allowed to “drink from the running 
stream of current facts [concerning power 
and public utilities] rather than from the 
stagnant pool of wornout ideas, pools 
poisoned . . . by the sophistries of dis- 
credited theorists.” 

ay eae 
Freighters, Too 


When, last January, the U. S. Shipping 
Board announced bids for ships of the 
United States and the American Merchant 
Lines, highest bidder was Paul Wadsworth 
Chapman, who is head of P. W. Chapman, 
Inc., of Chicago and Manhattan and whom 
anyone but a newsman can interview at 
any time. After a wrangle with die-hard 
government-owning Senators, the Chap- 
man bid was accepted. Last week the Ship- 
ping Board opened bids on ships of the 
American Diamond and the America 
France Lines, which operate freighters be- 
tween U. S. and French, Dutch and Bel- 
gian ports. Again Bidder Chapman was 
high. He offered $3,981,343.26 for 18 of 





Tires and Tennis Balls... 


AST year a large rubber 
company used electricity supplied 
by a company of the American 
Water Works and Electric Group 


in making a million and a half 
automobile tires and almost two 
million tennis balls. 


Motoring and tennis, phases 
of American life... 


More and more we are all de- 
pendent upon the efficiency of 
electric power. Thus, many in- 
dustries and countless manufac- 
turing processes contribute to the 
earnings of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company 
and its system of public utility 
properties, 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS »»9F} ECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 


eYnformation about this company, or 
any of its subsidiaries, will be furnish- 
ed on request. Write for Booklet K-11. 
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The same contents but what a 
difference the container makes. 

Changed as if by magic from a 
slumping, disordered mass to an 
erect, orderly unit, with index al- 
ways visible and contents easily 
accessible—and in much less space. 

Remember these features of 
““Vertex’’ Pockets that will promote 
the efficiency of your filing system: | 


“Always Erect’ 
| “Visible Indexes” 
“Easy Accessibility” 
“Less Space”’ 

Try a Bushnell ‘Vertex’’ File 
Pocket in place of one of those over- 
crowded manila folders in your own 
filing cabinet and realize how every 
such folder can be replaced and your _ | 


| entire filing system instantly im- 
proved. 





Send thecoupon below fora free 
sample pocket. All we ask is 
that you own or use a vertical 
filing system. 


waeennnnnnnnnnne enna CUT HERE-------------------7 


. ° . 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid ‘‘Vertex"’ File Pocket, as 


described in June 17, 1929, Tue. 

RMN 5. 63 <s city eure Duc ec wares 
Address 

Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? ree 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL Co., Dept. N. 
13th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| the 23 ships in the two lines. This bid 

| figured out at $25.38 a ton; other bids 

| scaled down to as low as $14 a ton. No 

| official acceptance of the Chapman bid was 
announced, but it appeared not unlikely 
that American Diamond and America 
France Lines would follow to where United 
States and American Merchant Lines had 
already gone. 


Electrified D. L. & W. 


Tangible evidence of U. S. railroad pros- 
perity is progress in electrification of U. S. 
railroads. Following one such evidence 
last November (Time, Nov. 12) in an- 
nouncement that Pennsylvania Railroad 
would spend $100,000,000 in electrifica- 
tion, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad last week announced that it would 
electrify 173 miles of track over 78 miles 
of road. Electrification will not include 
Lackawanna’s main Buffalo-Manhattan line 
but will be confined to short branch lines, 
particularly the Morris & Essex division 
from Hoboken to Dover. 
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Illustrious Secession 


Bright blossoming dust jackets, the rank 
foliage of blurbs, the outstanding branches 
of personalities—with these flourishes the 
publishing business. Last week a prime 
cutting was taken from the sturdy bush 
of Doubleday, Doran. Transplanted 
hastily from Garden City, L. I., the slip 
took root on 41st St., Manhattan. The 
new cutting goes by the name of Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc.; its two stems are John 
Chipman Farrar and Stanley Marshall 
Rinehart Jr.; its most illustrious branch is 
a Doubleday, Doran author, the mother of 
one of the new publishers, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. 

This is the second transplanting within 
two years for these three members of the 
literary tree. Last year witnessed the 
strange union of the massive Doubleday, 
Page publishing house with the firm of the 
veteran literary impresario, George Henry 
Doran. Best selling Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart had long been a joy and a profit to 
Mr. Doran. Her son, Stanley, polished 
and sharpened by Harvard from which he 
had his degree in 1919, son-in-law of Mr. 
Doran, had risen from the post of adver- 
tising manager of the Bookman to vice 
president and general manager of the firm. 
In the same year that Rinehart was gradu- 





ated from Harvard, John Chipman Farrar 
took a degree from Yale where he was at 
the beginning of what Yale called its Liter- 
ary Renaissance. At the ripe age of 25 
Farrar was boosted from an apprenticeship 
on the Sunday edition of the New York 
World, into the editorship of Mr. Doran’s 
Bookman. Many were the literary celebri- 
ties he had interviewed and lunched with. 
many the women he had lectured to before 
Mr. Doran sold his Bookman and made 
still-young Farrar editor of his publishing 
firm. 

United still were this trio in the Double- 
day, Doran merger. They merely drifted 
from Madison Avenue, Manhattan, out to 
Garden City—the worldly and well-mani- 
cured authoress, her stalwart, handsome 
son, and his universally acquainted friend 





with a shock of red hair. George H. 
Doran’s “young men” were well cared 
for: Stanley Rinehart became sales direc- 


tor, John Farrar editor of Doubleday, 
Doran. 

Last week this arrangement was rudely 
disrupted. On June 1 Messrs. Farrar & 
Rinehart left the firm. On June 2 they 
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FARRAR & RINEHART 
They believe in dignity. 


found two promising young authors. On 
June 3 they started to incorporate. On 
June 4 they moved into offices. On June 
5 their business was in motion, Mr. Rine- 
hart as president, Mr. Farrar as vice 
president. Said Vice President Farrar: 
“We will never grow so large that all 
members of the firm cannot read and be 
interested in any book we publish. .. . 
While we believe in applying journalistic 
methods to publishing we feel that... 
there is a need for literature that is writ- 
ten in quiet places and that is brought to 
the public with dignity.” 

eens eae 
Yacht in Tower 


Long established, conservative, is the 
Manhattan brokerage house of F. B. 
Keech & Co., No. 52 Broadway. Newly 
opened and modernistic, however, is the 
Brooklyn office of this same concern. De- 
signed by Mrs. H. Lawrence Carpenter, 
wife of Brooklyn Office Manager H. L. 
Carpenter, the Keech & Co. suite in the 
Williamsburg Savings Bank Building tower 
is fitted up like the interior of a yacht. 
Thus ships’ bells chime out the hours, and 
sunlight enters not through windows but 
through portholes. The office has also a 
special room for women-traders. 


BIRTH CONTROL Laws 
Shall We Keep Them... ? 
Change Them... ? 
or Abolish Them ... ? 
tv MARY WARE DENNETT 


If you want to see an end to 
clinic eaeing and to have decent 
substitutes for boot-leg contra- 

- ceptive information made avail- 
able throughout the country .... 
read this timely book. 


FREDERICK H. HITCHCOCK 
$2.50 PUBLISHER "$2.50 
105 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Links Joined 

When Mexican revolutionists, pursued, 
scamper across Mexico’s northern border 
they land in Texas. But southbound fugi- 
tives emerge in Guatemala, which has a 
small outlet on the Atlantic, a large coastal 
line on the Pacific, and a stretch of moun- 
tainous country in between. South of 
Guatemala lies Salvador, which is a com- 
paratively narrow strip of country along 
the Pacific, big Honduras shutting it off 
on the Caribbean side. In eastern Guate- 
mala the principal product is bananas. In 
western Guatemala and throughout Salva- 
dor the principal product is coffee. A large 
percentage of the population of both Gua- 
temala and Salvador is Indian or half- 
breed and, though Guatemala City has 
been called the Paris of America, neither 
country can well escape being classed 
among backward nations. 

Soon, however, there will occur an in- 
dustrial event which should add to Guate- 


malan and Salvadorean prosperity. This | 


event will be the completion and opening 
early next month of an 80-mile stretch of 
railroad which will link the coast-to-coast 
Guatemalan railroad with the coast-to-the- 
interior Salvador railroad. With the com- 
pletion of this connecting link, the coffee 
planters of San Salvador will be given a 
direct rail line to the Atlantic. Instead of 
shipping coffee to the Pacific, then down 
to the Panama Canal, then through the 
canal to the Atlantic, coffee men can ship 
entirely by rail, can save from seven to 15 
days in transportation to U. S. and Euro- 
pean markets. 

Completion of the link between the 
Guatemala and the Salvador railway will 
bring to a successful conclusion 25 years 
of effort by Minor Cooper Keith, organizer 
of potent United Fruit Co. In 1904 (five 
years after the formation of United Fruit) 
Mr. Keith acquired from the Guatemalan 
government a 130-mile railroad which ran 
from Puerto Barrios (Guatemalan Atlantic 
port) inland. It was a very unprofitable 
road, since its other extremity was but 
Guatemala City, its only logical western 
terminus. But Mr. Keith pointed out to 
United Fruit that it could well and profit- 
ably grow bananas in eastern Guatemala, 
thus providing the railroad with freight. 
Then the road was pushed on to Guate- 
mala City. In 1912 the railroad company 
changed its name from Guatemala Rail- 
way Co. to its present title of International 
Railways of Central America, acquired a 
road running from Guatemala City to the 
Pacific, thus gave Guatemala a coast-to- 
coast railway. 

International Railways of Central 
America is not a United Fruit subsidiary. 
It was originally financed from London as, 
in 1904, U. S. capital did not venture 
much beyond U. S. borders. Gradual 
transition from British to U. S. ownership 
was completed in 1927 when J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corp. of Manhattan 
became financial sponsor. The directorate 
is now exclusively Manhattan. Though 
independent, I. R. C. A. nevertheless 
maintains close relations with United 
Fruit. Minor Keith is its board chairman. 
And the two companies have a 334% dis- 
count agreement by which United Fruit 
passengers and freight travel on the I. R. 
C. A. at two-thirds the ordinary cost and 
I. R. C. A. passengers and freight use 
United Fruit ships on the same basis. 








LET COMPANY CASH 
BOOST 
SALES QUOTAS 


Turow in the weight of the 
outstanding bank in a given sales district when balancing 


” “buying power” and “retail outlets” 


“previous sales, 
against sales quotas. That bank has information about 
that territory which no distant home office can have. It 
has personal contacts that are valuable to its customers 
in their distribution scheme of things. It can usually give 
you some illuminating information and concrete co-opera- 


tion. 


The Marine is the outstanding bank in the economic 
area of which Buffalo is the center. Company treasurers 
are finding that sales managers are the first to hail with 


enthusiasm an account at the Marine. 


MARINE TRUST 


COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $28,000,000 
RESOURCES OVER $250,000,000 





THE INFLUENTIAL BANK OF THIS GREAT REGION 
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You can’t miss ‘em 
on REDDY TEES 


Almost impossible to dub 
the ball. when she’s setting 
up so pretty on a Reddy Tee. 
No mental hazard either, as 
a Reddy lets you tee up high 
or low—just right for a good, 
clean smack. All the low 
card players use Reddy Tees, 
They’ll help your game, too, 
and add to your comfort and 
pleasure. Tee up with Reddy 
Tees. Your professional sells 
The them. 


REDDY TEE 


Buy from your “Pro”’ 





Scovell Wellington 


and Company 


ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 


110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 








Are You a Speculator? 


Why risk your money in securities 
which offer only a low rate of interest 
and often fail to pay even that? Why 
speculate when you can invest your — 
money in a formof security which yields 6 7 EN 
an attractive return and which has : 4°3 
never failed to bring any investor the 

full interest promised? If you are look- 

ing for a conservative investment, in- 

vestigate Commercial Mortgage Trust 

Notes. Booklet T-20 will be sent upon 

request. 
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Address........ 


GMMERCIAL MORTGAGE GOMPANY 


OF DETROIT 
5 W. Larned St. Detroit, Mich. 
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Merry Meeks 


The lecturer raises his pointer to a 
stereopticon view of Chinese buildings. In 
a crisp, piping voice he exclaims: “And I 
said to him, as one Occidental to one 
Oriental, ‘May I visit your pagoda?’ And 
he said to me, as one Oriental to one Occi- 
dental, ‘You may.’” Three hundred un- 
dergraduate eyes closely follow the pic- 
tures, 300 ears the discourse. The pagoda 
is visited, described, its structural and 
esthetic significance intelligibly explained. 

The lecturer, Dean Everett Victor 
Meeks of the Yale School of Fine Arts, 
demands plenty of attention and reading 
in his course in architectural history, de- 
mands fat noteboks with multitudes of 
clipped illustrations. It is not an easy 
course. Yet it is crowded, relished. Prob- 
ably even more satisfying to Dean Meeks 
is the fact that since his coming to the 
School of Fine Arts in 1916 it has be- 
come, in competition with nationwide art 
schools and ateliers, the most successful 
prize-winning institution in the country. 
Yale students have taken the annual Prix 
de Rome in painting, most coveted award 
to young daubers, for the past five years 
(Time, May 20). 

Last week Dean Meeks heard that Bur- 
ton Kenneth Johnson, 22, son of a Chi- 
cago dentist, had won the 1929 Prix de 
Rome in Architecture—third to be given 








| to a Yale student in the past five years. 
| True, Architect Johnson first went to Yale 


last fall, after four years architectural 
study at the University of Illinois, where 
he won honorable mention in last year’s 
Prix Competition. But the honor of tun- 
ing him to prize-winning pitch was Yale’s. 

There were 47 participants, seven final- 
ists after preliminary competitions. The 
final project called for a giant art centre 


| with galleries, auditorium, offices, library, 


studios. Architect Johnson rendered a 
rectangular two-story building with a 
Doric portico, a serene, traditional design 
with much unadorned wall space. He 
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wins a prize valued at $8,ooo—including 
residence and studio for three years at the 
American Academy in Rome, transporta- 
tion funds, a yearly stipend of $1,500. 

Much credit for Yale’s triumphs must 
go to Dean Meeks, who has built up the 
faculty and student personnel of his 
school. He is 50, a roly-poly little man 
with a swarthy moon-face, merry squint- 
ing eyes, black mustache and knobby 
goatee—a small Sultan in mufti. A native 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., he is an alumnus 
of Yale, studied architecture at Columbia 
University and in Paris. He worked as a 
draughtsman with the famed firm of 
Carrére & Hastings. In 1914 he began 
practicing for himself, still executes an 
occasional design. He is a bachelor, an 
epicure. 


MTS EC 


Ditson’s $800,000 

Eight institutions received $100,000 
each for musical education last week un- 
der the terms of the will of Music Pub- 
lisher Charles H. Ditson. Beneficiaries 
are: Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, 
New England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston, Chicago Musical College, Cincin- 
nati College of Music, Ann Arbor School 
of Music (University of Michigan). 

The terms of bequest are similar. The 
money may be used for one or more of 
these purposes outlined in the will: to 
maintain a chair or chairs of music, musi- 
cal history, or musical esthetics; to main- 
tain scholarships or fellowships in music; 
to give public performances; to do any- 
thing—musical. 

Charles H. Ditson was president of 
Oliver Ditson Co. of Boston and of 




















Charles H. Ditson & Co. of New York. 


His father, Oliver, was founder in 1835 of 
the music publishing house. With it the 
testator was associated from 1865 until 
last spring, when he died. 


Do, Re, Mi 

@ Old rumors that Manhattan’s beloved 
Carnegie Hall would be sold and torn 
down were routed last week with the 
announcement that a new “Andrew Car- 
negie Memorial” organ has been pur- 
chased for the auditorium. Built by 
George Kilgen & Son, Inc., of St. Louis 
(organ architects for St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Manhattan), it will be one of the 
largest and most elaborate in the U. S. 
@ Three Americans, three Hungarians, 
three Russians and an Italian will next 
year take seats left vacant by ten men 
in the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra. One of them, First ’Cellist Al- 
fred Wallenstein, descends from the famed 
militarist immortalized by Schiller. 

@ Leopold Stokowski, nearest to the 
zenith among conductors, will direct only 
half the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
next season, and thereafter less and less. 
@ In Berlin, last week, Maestro Arturo 
Toscanini announced after the Scala Com- 
pany’s festival performance that only once 
more—at the Bayreuth festival next sum- 
mer—will he conduct opera. Thereafter 
his baton will wave only at symphony con- 
certs. 





























S. S. Leviathan—Flagship of the United States Lines, Inc. 


Lavest in your 
Merchant Marine! 


MERICA’S foreign trade of almost ten 
billion dollars a year ... an annual freight 
outlay of six hundred million dollars . . . the 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who go 
abroad each year—this is the business that 
logically belongs to our merchant marine. 
And now, with the Merchant Marine Act of 
1928 affording distinct advantages, privately 
operated American shipping is coming into its 
own. The fine fleet led by the great Leviathan, 
under the house flag of the United States Lines, 
Inc., stands in a favorable position to profit from 
the new conditions. 

United States Lines, Inc., Participating Prefer- 
ence Stock is your opportunity to share in the 
income of our growing merchant marine. The 

earnings per year of United States Lines, Inc., 

under private ownership, available for 
dividends and Federal Income Taxes, 
are estimated by qualified marine au- 
thorities at $2,500,000, or approxi- 
mately $4 per Preference Share. After 
- receiving $1 per share, the Preference 
Stock participates equally with the Com- 
mon in all further dividends. 










You Can Buy 
this Stock on 
Partial Payments 
Tomakeit possible 
forevery American 
citizen to own an 
interest in our 
merchant marine, 
United States 
Lines, Inc., Partic- 
ipating Preference 
Stock is offered on 
a convenient par- 
tial payment plan. 
The coupon will 
bring complete 
details. 










Listed on the New York Curb Market and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Price at the Market 









Send the coupon below for full information, 


AA 
P. W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 






42 Cedar Street 115 W. Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
P. W. CHAPMAN & CO., INC. E-15 
42 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 


Send me descriptive literature of United States Lines, Inc., 
Participating Preference Stock and details of your Partial 
Payment Plan. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Robert L. Ripley, famed Manhattan 
cartoonist (Believe Jt Or Not) returned 
to Manhattan last week after two months 
touring Central America in search of in- 
credible subjects for Ripley cartoons. 
Ripley discoveries (believe them or not): 
A fountain of “blood” in Honduras which 
lures and deceives insects, buzzards, vam- 
pire bats; a volcanic crater which brimmed 
with rainwater, burst under the pressure, 
deluged the countryside; bamboo which 


grows 1 ft. 8 in. daily. 


—_—- 

Edward of Wales once said: “The 
best friendship, whether individual or in- 
ternational, is that found on the field of 
sport.” This sentiment will shortly be 
blazoned in the International Sportsmen’s 
Club in London, which was opened last 
week. The clubhouse is a famed Mayfair 
mansion, has been equipped with pools, 
rinks, courts, gymnasiums. More than 
1,000 sportsmen and sportswomen from 
29 nations are already members. Intended 
by the founders is the encouragement of 
international peace as well as perspiration. 
Among U. S. members: Louis E. Stoddard, 
Harry Payne Whitney, Clarence Hunger- 
ford Mackay, Percy Avery Rockefeller. 

eee wae 

Ileana, gracious Princess of Rumania, 
about whom many marital rumors have 
stirred and been stilled, said last week: 
“It is not easy for a girl to get married 
today even if she is a Princess.” This 
she said to a Uniate bishop at a garden 
party, adding, “I will stay until someone 
comes to take me away.” 

a wo 

Prince Abdul Kadir, son of the late 
last Sultan of Turkey, earns $20 a week in 
a gypsy orchestra in Budapest, lives in the 
ghetto with his 20-year-old wife and six 
children by onetime spouses. Last week 
he sued the British Government and the 
Turkish National Oil Development Co. for 
$50,000,000 as compensation for confis- 
cated crown lands in Mesopotamia and 
elsewhere. His lawyer: Alexandre Miller- 
and, onetime President of France. 

Saas 

General Erich Ludendorff, famed 
war lord now in his dotage, heard last 
week that a German barmaid and a 
plumber’s apprentice had been arrested in 
the Italian Tyrol. The General was glad. 
Reason: He, with others, had been swindled 
to the extent of $600,000 by the pair, bar- 
maid and plumber, who had sought the 
money to finance a scheme. The scheme: 
To manufacture gold. 

—— 

Alphonse (“Scarface Al”) Capone, 
famed Chicago gangman, now under one 
year’s sentence in the Philadelphia County 
Prison for toting shooting irons, was last 
week pitching swift inshoots and out- 
curves on a jail baseball team. Asked for a 
contribution to the Philadelphia Children’s 
Hospital, he said: “A mere $250 contribu- 
tion to a hospital? Nothing doing. It’ll 
be $1,000 or nothing. . . . I’ve got a kid* 
myself.” $1,000 it was. 





*Sonny, 9. 


W. R. Burnett, author of Little Caesar, 
novel of Chicago gangland chosen by the 
Literary Guild for June, was in Manhat- 
tan last week. Said he: “Crime, the Chi- 
cago brand at least . . . is an indication 
of vitality. . . . Chicago is a much drier 
city than New York. That’s probably why 
there’s so much rivalry between the boot- 
legging gangs, which explains nearly all 
the violent crimes you hear se much about 
in Chicago. . . . New York is different. 
Here so much liquor is consumed that 
there’s plenty of business for everybody.” 

pee ice 

Aged Clarence Darrow debated prohi- 
bition in Washington, prior to sailing to 
Bad Nauheim, Germany, for heart-trouble 
cure.* His opponent was Dr. Clarence True 





LAWYER DARROW 


Assassination, he said, is a Methodist 
method. 
Wilson (Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals). 

Lawyer Darrow fascinated his audience 
by such outbursts as “Methodists are not 
good Christians. . . . They rule by hate— 
not love. Their methods are assassination, 
starvation, intimidation, preferably assassi- 
nation. ... 

“Dr. Wilson doesn’t want a drink. If he 
spent a nickel for a schooner: of beer .. . 
he wasted his money. But I didn’t waste 
mine.” 

When Preacher Wilson got up to reply, 
the audience began to leave. Vexed, he 
called for fair play, shouted that prohibi- 
tion was a “modern miracle,” assailed 
“Drunken England.” 


een 

Cinemactor Adolphe Menjou was 
dinrer guest in Manhattan last week of 
the Men’s Hat Trade and Allied Indus- 
tries. The 600 celebrants were bidden to 
wear dinner coats. On the invitations ap- 
peared the warning: “The correct straw 
hat to wear with a dinner coat is a china 
split yacht.”” Men wise in the intricacies 
of hat-making, hat-selling (Time, May 27) 
gave learned speeches. Cinemactor Men- 


*On the Paris, he had the cabin next to 
Count de Polignac. 


jou, elegantly representing the hatted 
classes, declared that no properly dressed 
man would think of owning less than a 
dozen hats. He himself, epitome of groom- 
ing, owned 22, had brought them all to 
the dinner. These he put on, one after 
another—felts, silks, straws, fibres. The 
hatmen rose in a vote of thanks. 
7 von 

Mae West, fat actress, was told to close 
Diamond Lil in Detroit last week because 
the play was “silly and stupid, holding no 
moral and teaching no lesson.” Later 
Mayor John Christian Lodge relented, 
declared: ‘“The show will be given a chance 


to revise itself.” 
—_©—- 


John David, New York chain store 
clothier, laid the cornerstone of gala head- 
quarters last week, gave dress prophecies. 
He envisioned men bare-legged from ankle 
to knee, wearing roomy shorts instead of 
trousers, porous and mesh materials, vivid 
sandals, formal attire of silk or satin knee 
breeches, cutaway coat, colored waist- 
coat, buckled shoes. 

—o—- 

Algernon Sydney Frissell, 84, chair- 
man of Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue Bank, 
longtime (1885-1916) president, was 
bumped by an automobile last fortnight, 
knocked down, hospitalized. 


pane Neee es 

Mrs. Alfred Emanuel Smith Jr. Jast 
week gave testimony which helped convict 
one Meyer Sussman, 20, of illegally enter- 
ing her Manhattan apartment building, 
once as a bogus tailor’s boy, once as a 
fake cleaner. 

—<o>—_ 

Ezra Cornell, grandson of University 
Founder Ezra Cornell (see p. 51) in San 
Rafael, Cal., last week, drove a golf ball, 
killed a cow, claimed a “birdie.” Other 
reported golf incidents: in Warren, Ohio, 
Dr. E. D. Hoover holed in one on the 
third (195 yd.), his co-golfer George Jones 
followed him to the tee, holed in one, too; 
in Los Angeles, Francis Stevens Jr., de- 
feated his father in the semi-finals of the 
State championship, thereby winning from 
father a seat in the Stock Exchange and 
permission to marry. Golfer Stevens Jr. 
did not, however, win the State champion- 
ship. 

—_©—_- 

Albert Einstein, able sailorman, took 
command last week of the mahogany-fin- 
ished, auxiliary sailboat given him by 
friends on his s5oth birthday (March 14). 
He will navigate the Havel river. 

—o—_ 
Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, sugar- 


beet state, spoke as follows on the senate 
floor one day last week: “Ten years ago 
. . - ho manufacturer of tobacco products 
dared to offer nicotine as a substitute for 
wholesome foods,”* and demanded from 
the Senate a law to put tobacco and its 
products under Food & Drug Act regu- 
lations. If such a. law passes, cigaret 
packages would be forced to show how 
much nicotine, or other drugs they con- 
tain and would not dare to exaggerate 
harmlessness claims. Also would Senator 
Reed force food manufacturers to tell in 
their advertisements what they now must 
tell only on their labels. 


*Referring to the Lucky Strike current slogan: 
“Reach for a Lucky instead of a Sweet.”’ 
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When THE WEDDING DAY 


it will be YOUR gift 
of a Cine-Kodak 


that will be most used 


and most appreciated 


HOME movie outfit is one of 
the best presents you could 


make to any bride and groom. 


They will use it and appreciate it 
beginning with the very day they 
are married. 

The bride, as she steps out of 
the car that brought her to the 
church, presents a beautiful picture. 
Would she like to see that picture 
herself, later on? Would he? You 
can just imagine how they’d treas- 
ure such a film. 

During the wedding day there are 
sure to be several opportunities to make 
a permanent record of the festivities. 
The guests, the bridesmaids and ushers, 
the flower girls .. . all can be filmed to 


complete the story of the day’s events. 


A Constant Reminder of Your 
Thoughtfulness 


And afterward ...as the years pass... 
as they move from scene to scene while 
the drama of their lives unfolds, there 
will be more pictures to take, pictures 
of each other, their children, their par- 
ents, their friends. Your gift will be 
inseparably connected with all their 
tenderest sentiments. 

A Ciné-Kodak home movie outfit is 
one of those rare wedding presents that 


fulfill every sentimental requirement . 


and are at the same time entirely prac- 
tical. You don’t need to be afraid that 
a dozen others are going to make this 
same gift. There is never any question 
as to whether the recipients will think 
you have shown good taste, and while 
some of the things they get are likely 
to be appreciated by only one of them, 
this is sure to be appreciated by both. 
And it is a gift that lasts a lifetime. 


The Ciné-Kodak— 
Simplicity Itself 


In making such a present, be sure to 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


ARRIVES 


select an outfit that is easy to op- 
erate. The Ciné-Kodak embodies 
Eastman’s forty years’ experience 
in devising easy picture-taking 
methods for the amateur. Un- 
biased by the precedents and prej- 
udices of professional cinema 
camera design, the men who made 
still photography so easy have now 
made home movie making equally 


simple for you. 


Color Movies, too 
The Ciné-Kodak uses for black and 


white pictures Eastman Safety Film in 
the familiar yellow box, both regular 
and panchromatic. Kodacolor—home 
movies in full color—are easily possible 
as well. You simply use a Kodacolor 
Filter and Kodacolor Film when making 
or projecting Kodacolor. See your Ciné- 
Kodak dealer for a demonstration or 
clip the coupon below for booklet. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Dept. 237, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obli- 
gation, the booklet telling me how I can 
easily make my own movies. 
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It is not too much to say that passing 


from another car into a Fisher Body car 1s like stepping from 


an ordinary room into an extraordinary one 


You immediately sense the superior beauty 
of a richly designed and decorated room— 
and you immediately see the greater luxury 
and fineness of a Fisher Body car. J This 
contrast exists between every car in the Fisher 
Body group and any carin its price field outside 
that group. J You see at once 
that the upholstery—de- 
signed in pattern and specially 
woven for Fisher Body— 
is of a higher grade. 9 The 
same superiority meets your 

GENERAL 


LA SALLE ’ BUICK 
OLDSM OBILE ’ 


r 


PONTIAC 1 


eye in the interior fittings, carpeting, genuine 
plate glass and exterior finish. 9 You can 
spell out in a few moments’ inspection in- 
numerable superiorities pointing plainly to 
the fact that Fisher Body cars, by reason of 
Fisher Bodies alone, are worth much more in 
dollar value. 9 The whole question has 
come down to a matter of perfectly 
plain, easily discerned, finer quality — 
directly traceable to the fact that no 
body facilities in the world are com- 


parable with Fisher Body facilities. 


MOTORS 


VIKING r OAKLAND 
CHEVROLET 





MARQUETTE 





